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CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTION: A POINT OF VIEW 


Recognizing that the question of conscientious objection to 
military service would arise with the enactment of the Selective 
Service Act, the American Government has attempted to solve 
the problem in terms of democratic principles and traditions. It 
has seen that no good purpose will be served by trying to force 
into military service a man who is intellectually and emotionally 
unequipped for such service. If a registrant can show that he is 
unable, according to the dictates of his conscience, to serve in 
his country’s military forces, he may be placed in class IV-E, 
in which he may do “work of national importance under civilian 
direction.” 

As a result of this just and liberal policy, about 2,000 con- 
scientious objectors began on May 15 a year of civilian service 
in work camps provided by the Government for that purpose. 
Seven unused CCC Camps are now ready for the conscientious 
objectors, and fourteen additional camps have been selected for 
the total that is expected by next July. The conscientious ob- 
jectors will, of course, receive no pay for their year of service. 
While in camp they must either support themselves, at an esti- 
mated rate of $35 per month, or receive their support from the 
religious sect to which they belong, or from some other sponsoring 
body. A National Service Board for Religious Objectors has 
been formed and the camps have been provided as a result of 
its cooperation with government officials. The camps are experi- 
mental and may be discontinued after six months if the plan is 
not successful. 

A large number of the conscientious objectors are Quakers, 
Mennonites and United Brethren, but over 60 religious denomi- 
nations in all are represented. A few of the objectors profess 
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no religious belief. Although comparatively few in number, 
Catholic conscientious objectors have yet been numerous enough 
to project a separate camp of their own. In view of the Catholic 
Church’s historic attitude towards war and its insistence on the 
clear duties of citizenship, and in view of the admitted need for 
national defense, Catholic conscientious objectors are admittedly 
few. It is in view of the present American situation that this 
article is written. 

Statements explaining the position that they have taken have 
been made public by a number of Catholic conscientious ob- 
jectors. These have been upon a high plane and show evident and 
great sincerity throughout. In a number of them emphasis has 
been placed upon the right and calling of Christian perfection. 
This is an important and interesting way of thought and one that 
should be completely developed in all its implications in discus- 
sion. Aside from the matter of whether perfection of life and 
active military service are incompatible and apart from questions 
related to this matter, it is well to make certain distinctions that 
are necessary for discussion centering around the questions of 
war and participation in it. These are principally the distinction 
between justifiable and unjustifiable use of force and the dis- 
tinction between defensive and aggressive war. These are tra- 
ditional among Catholic writers upon the subject of war and 
must be borne in mind if fundamental errors are to be avoided. 

With regard to the moral character of war there have long been 
two fundamental errors. One of these is extreme pacifism—the 
condemnation of all war as something intrinsically and essen- 
tially evil, together with the consequent refusal to take part in 
any war, since war as such is held to be wrong. This extreme 
pacifism is a false and immoral doctrine. It is as false and im- 
moral as the opposing doctrine of the extreme militarists, such 
as those of Germany, Italy, Russia and Japan, who exalt war as 
something good and desirable in itself. The extreme militarist 
claims that war is always justifiable, no matter what the ends or 
circumstances. In the last analysis, these two pernicious errors 
amount to the same thing. Both are denials of the existence of 
right in any genuine sense of the word. The ruthless aggressor, 
attempting to impose his will by force upon another state, says 
that might alone makes right. In effect, the extreme pacifist 
agrees with him, for the pacifist repudiates the right and duty of 
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self-defense before physical assault. It is important to note that 
Catholic thinkers from the first centuries of the church down to 
our own day have been as opposed to the pacifistic error as to the 
other. 

Any tenable, docizine, must. not.enly oppose. these two. errors; 
it must also make careful distinction between two kinds of war, 
defensive and aggressive. Defensive war has never presented any 
moral problem. The nation, just as the individual, has the right 
of using force in self-defense against unjust aggression. Further- 
more, @ nation, to be worthy of the name, has the duty of build- 
ing up its defenses against possible or probable attack. Hence, 
the problem of the morality of war arises only when it is a 
matter of aggressive war, of an attack deliberately begun and 
carried out by one nation in order to impose its will by force 
upon another, Clear cases of aggressive war are the attack of 
Germany upon Poland, of Russia upon Finland, of Japan upon 
China, and of Italy upon Greece, to mention only a few instances 
from recent history. The traditional Catholic doctrine on war 
has attempted to lay down norms by which we can judge the 
moral character of aggression. In general, it may be said that 
these norms are such that they demonstrate the folly as well as 
the malice of the typical aggressor, especially in the modern 
world. 

It must be noted that physical force can be used against the 
unjust aggressor in defense of another’s life and goods as well as 
in defense of one’s own. So, too, in the case of nations. A nation 
can exercise force in defense of another victim of unjust aggres- 
sion as well as of itself. Sometimes men and nations have the 
duty of going to the rescue of others as well as the right to do so. 
However, whether this right becomes a duty depends upon cir- 
cumstances that vary from one case to another. But, when a na- 
tion goes to the rescue of another fighting in just self-defense, it 
is itself to be considered as fighting a defensive war. This is es- 
pecially the case where the original aggression has been such as to 
endanger the peace of the entire world and to constitute a threat 
to nations that would themselves prefer to remain neutral and at 
peace. Finally, it is obvious that a nation may be fighting a de- 
fensive war, in the moral sense, while it is fighting an aggressive 
war in the military or strategic sense. Thus the armies of Greece 
were for many months attacking those of Italy, but the Greeks 
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were nevertheless defending their country against an aggressor. 

These are basic distinctions that must be made. In view of 
them, no careful or consistent thinker can be guilty of the ab- 
surdity of saying that, because the unjust aggressor is wrong in 
waging war, his victim must likewise be condemned for waging 
war. Yet that is the pacifist’s error. He denies the existence of 
the right and duty of self-defense. More precisely, he denies 
that he as an individual citizen has the right or duty of serving 
in his country’s military forces. This position is both false in 
theory and disastrous in practice. It is explicit in the Oxford 
Oath, taken a few years ago by so many young Englishmen, with 
its pledge never under any circumstances to fight for king or 
country. It is implicit in the statement of some American con- 
scientious objectors that they cannot rightly take part in a 
“war effort.” Actually, to take part in a “war effort” may be 
the strictest sort of moral duty for those who are called upon to 
render military service to the nation in time of danger. 

It is particularly difficult to accept the conscientious objector’s 
argument with regard to peacetime military service. Here again 
is the familiar failure to make essential distinctions. There is 
a clear distinction between military defense undertaken in times 
of peace and the actual waging of war. In the case of a right- 
minded government, such peacetime military measures are de- 
signed to prevent actual war and to forestall attack. If the 
citizen has the duty of serving in his country’s army when it is 
actually at war, he has the right a fortiori of serving in the army 
for peacetime defense. Yet the conscientious objector, in an 
appeal to some asserted duty of non-resistance, denies that he 
has either right or duty of serving under arms in national defense. 

The refusal to accept military service on the ground that such 
service is wrong involves other errors. The pacifistic objector 
takes the position that he has the right and duty of passing upon 
the nation’s policy of defense and of deciding whether that policy 
is just or unjust. It is certainly not within the moral or mental 
competence of every citizen to decide upon the wisdom and 
morality of the most momentous questions of national policy. 
Especially when the state makes decisions upon war, possible or 
actual, must its decisions and ends be put above the private 
citizen’s opinions and preferences. The presumption certainly 
must be that the Government has fuller knowledge and can pass 
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a better judgment upon the nation’s danger and needs than can 
the private citizen. The fact certainly is that the responsibility 
for the good and safety of the whole nation and all its citizens 
rests upon the Government. Obedience can hardly be said to 
be here a mere matter of choice. Nevertheless, the supremacy 
of conscience, recognized by American law, still remains. Hence, 
if after deliberation with competent authorities the decision is 
reached that the war is unjust, then a man has the duty of fol- 
lowing the sincere and enlightened dictates of his conscience. 

If the conduct of the conscientious objector were followed upon 
any large scale, there would be chaos within the nation at a time 
when national unity of mind and effort is of the utmost impor- 
tance. If large numbers of citizens claimed the pacifist’s exemp- 
tion from military service, they would make national security 
impossible and render the country an easy prey for the attacker. 
It is certain that the duty of serving in the ranks and upon fight- 
ing ships must fall upon some citizens in time of national danger. 

Duty and right are correlative; each involves the other. In 
the matter of wartime service, it is necessary to remember that 
the citizen has duties as well as rights, and that these duties fall 
on all, although in varying degrees and ways. It is evident that, 
if one man fails in his duty of serving his country in the way 
that is required of him, others must bear an added burden. Most 
men and most nations do not want to bear the heavy burden of 
armaments and extended military service. Certainly, America 
has turned to them as a last resort and after long delay in order 
to maintain its power and freedom in a warring world. It is only 
if all Americans unite to do their proper share in the task of 
national defense that the rights of the nation and the individual 
citizen can be safeguarded and extended. Whether for defensive 
measures in times of peace or for the actual conduct of war, 
moral realism requires a complete account of duties as well as 
of rights. 

We live in a real world in which powerful nations have pro- 
claimed by word and deed their determination to change the 
existing order by the sword. Against this ruthless and brutal 
appeal to the sword, modern Popes, Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict 
XV, Pius XI and the present Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, have 
uttered repeated warnings. Voicing the moral aspirations of 
the great mass of mankind, they have again and again pointed 
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out to what doom the path of aggression leads. Pope Pius XI, 
a decade ago, said that he could not believe in the existence of 
a state “so monstrously murderous and almost certainly sui- 
cidal” as to plunge the world into a new war. Yet such states 
have appeared, and ruthless aggression, deliberately planned and 
savagely executed, has been the record of the past two years. 
Small nations have fallen victim to the aggressor, some of them 
even without a struggle. Great nations, assaulted one after 
another, lie crushed and dismembered. In the face of these 
realities, every nation, and America above all, has the duty of 
keeping itself strong and alert. In the face of these realities, 
American men and women, possessed of liberties and goods be- 
yond all other peoples, have the clear duty of serving their nation 
in the defense of its just rights and dignities. 

Joun K. Ryan. 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, 

The Catholic University of America. 
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THE SCHOOL TURNS TO FAMILY EDUCATION 


Apparently the American school is about to emphasize edu- 
cation for marriage and family living far and away beyond any- 
thing it has ever attempted before. A number of things point 
to this. But easily the most striking evidence of it is the recent 
almost simultaneous appearance of three books, representing 
large national organizations interested in education, all dealing 
with the idea of the schools giving greater attention to family 
education. 

One of the three volumes, entitled Youth Family and Educa- 
tion, was prepared by Dr. Joseph K. Folsom, professor of soci- 
ology at Vassar College and Chairman of the National Council 
of Parent Education. On its cover page is found this statement: 
“Prepared for the Youth Commission on Education.” This 
American Youth Commission was established in 1935 by the 
American Council on Education. However, it should be noted 
that the Commission did not make the book, so to speak, its own. 
Floyd W. Reeves, Director of the Commission, writes in the 
foreword: “Since this book is concerned with a social movement, 
it is only natural that it reports on many activities and issues 
that are highly controversial. It should therefore be emphasized 
that, although the book was prepared for the American Youth 
Commission, the point of view and the statements made are 
entirely those of the author.” 

The other two volumes are: Education for Family Life, the 
1941 yearbook of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, prepared by a committee appointed under the auspices 
of that association, and Family Living and Our Schools, pre- 
pared by a committee of which Bess Goodykoontz and Beulah 
I. Coon were co-chairmen, and sponsored jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics of the National Education Associa- 
tion, the Society for Curriculum Study, and the United States 
Office of Education. 

_ A little insight into these volumes should be of interest to the 
Catholic educator. Their content should suggest what may be 
expected from this new move on the part of the schools. The 
very fact, of course, that with a sudden rush, so to speak, the 
327 
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schools have decided to turn their attention to the family, sug- 
gests an awakening to the lengths to which American family life 
has gone. In so far as that is true, there would seem to be reason 
for encouragement. But there are other considerations. Serious 
questions like the following will inevitably arise in the mind of 
many regarding this comparatively new venture in the field of 
education: Who is to do the teaching? Are the schools in a 
position to undertake this task? What is to be taught? Yes, 
and what is not to be taught? To what extent have our schools 
played a part in our present family debacle? Perhaps an exam- 
ination of the volumes in question will give some clues to the 
answers of at least some of these questions. 

First of all, it must be stated, of course, that there is not a 
little good and encouraging material in all three volumes. But it 
is equally true that there are also discouraging items in all three. 
Two of the volumes—Dr. Folsom’s, and Education for Family 
Life by the American Association of School Administrators— 
deal more with ethics and the philosophy of family life than the 
third volume—Family Living and Our Schools. In these two 
fields, the volume of Folsom is considerably more disquieting 
than Education for Family Life by the A.A.S.A. Indeed, the 
writer’s immediate reaction to the former book was: “If that is 
the pabulum regarding family life that is to be fed to American 
youth in our schools, then far better be it that the schools keep 
out of the field of the family education.” The other volume is 
not perfect either. 

The reader already gets a fair inkling of Dr. Folsom’s views 
when he notes references to such socially destructive individuals 
as George Bernard Shaw, Bertrand Russell, and H. G. Wells. 
Like them, he seems an individualist in the field of morals— 
which really means that he believes in a doctrine of “do as you 
please.” For example, he speaks of “the growing tendency to 
seek in the emotions and values of the individual directly con- 
cerned the ultimate test of right and wrong.” Then he goes on 
to say that, “when people are free to act according to their 
needs, these needs themselves come to diverge more widely. 
Desires become needs; needs become demands.” And to this he 
adds: “It does no good to moralize about this tendency; it must 
be accepted as an inevitable product of human nature under the 
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conditions of a rapidly advancing technology and an increased 
scientific control over environment.” 

Such, supposedly, is the teaching that is to help American 
family life. Little wonder the writer of the volume can add: 
“People no longer look with the same degree of abhorrence as 
before upon divorce, birth control, female unchastity, juvenile 
disobedience, adolescent ‘petting’ or ‘sensual’ amusements and 
pleasures.” If such is already the case, what will the situation 
become when Folsom’s moral individualism is taught in the 
schools? Or, has it perhaps already been taught there in con- 
siderable measure? Admitting that it has been taught would be 
one way of accounting for much in our present ugly family 
situation. | 

Quite in harmony with the foregoing socially destructive 
preachment are Folsom’s ideas on such vitally fundamental 
matters as duty, obedience, discipline, control. In reviewing his 
volume, the impression grew on this writer that he utterly under- 
mines these fundamentals, if he does not entirely reject them. 
In one part, for instance, he quotes Sidonie Gruenberg. She lists 
two statements of the Child Study Association—“Obedience must 
be taught at the mother’s knee” and “An intelligent parent 
demands the proper respect from the child”—only to criticize 
them. She fortifies her criticism by quoting “our friend, George 
Bernard Shaw.” Fortunately, many still approve of these senti- 
ments expressed (in 1904) by the Child Study Association. In 
fact, many still think that their rejection accounts in no small 
measure for the fact that our juvenile delinquency and adult 
criminology have become a world scandal. To undermine obedi- 
ence, duty, discipline, control generally, and quite irrespective 
of whether it is done subtly or otherwise, is to take the founda- 
tions from under society. 

Quite different are the views on discipline and control ex- 
pressed by Education for Family Life, the volume produced by 
the Committee of the A.A.S.A. The following quotations should 
leave no doubt about that: “Ideas of control have undergone a 
vast change in the last seventy years. The father in the pioneer 
family might be said to have been next to God.” “In the old 
days discipline was often misused.” “In an effort to get away 
from this situation we have gone toward the other extreme. We 


now have the ludicrous example of the parents who will not say 
‘no’ to their children. Most parents have not gone this far, but 
it is certain that the absence of some sort of control in the 
modern home has done much to dissolve family life.” 

And again: “The child who has learned obedience to reason- 
able laws will be best equipped to establish a home of his own. 
He will not be ready to fly to the divorce courts at the first fam- 
ily misunderstanding.” 

The same volume makes a useful point when it criticises the 
philosophy of ease and pleasure found in at least some schools. 
“If we have trained children to be self-centered and have made 
their difficulties seem too easy,” it states, “we have not prepared 
them fairly for group living.” 

Certainly that makes good sense. Rearing a family, for in- 
stance, is not a joyride. It is very definitely a job. It has its 
compensations, to be sure. But it is far from being solely a 
pleasure; and individuals brought up on a pleasure philosophy 
of life will not be prepared to make the sacrifices it demands. 
In this precisely we unquestionably find one of the fundamental 
reasons why so many American couples are not today rearing 
normal families. They have been brought up on a pleasure phi- 
losophy of life. They have learned to shirk hardship. They have 
been led to believe that life should be one perpetual thrill— 
plenty of Sanger cocktails but not the task of rearing a family. 

A question surely of no small importance is this: “What do 
these people who speak of education for family life say about 
religion?” Neither Dr. Folsom’s volume nor Family Living and 
Our Schools makes any considerable mention of it. The volume 
of the A.A.S.A. speaks more at length on the subject. 

The following sentence may in some measure suggest Folsom’s 
thought: “Religion survives as a source of personal comfort and 
idealism, but as a source of authority it has well-nigh disap- 
peared among segments of our population.” In Family Living 
and Our Schools one finds the following: “The older legal, ethi- 
cal, and religious formulations and sanctions for marriage and 
family life have been losing their authority and becoming inade- 
quate for the lives which men and women are called upon to 
undertake today, especially for the democratic aspirations they 
cherish.” And again: “The differences of beliefs between church 
groups may cause so much confusion in young people’s minds 
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that they find great difficulty in formulating a philosophy of 
living which is satisfying to them.” One can readily grant that 
there must be confusion in young peoples’ minds, in view of our 
host of utterly contrary and contradictory American creeds. 
And, so far as the “democratic aspirations” referred to are con- 
cerned, the writer would suggest that this volume makes far more 
of democracy than it makes of religion. And he would add that 
democracy without religion is pretty thin stuff. 

On the very first page of the volume quoted in the foregoing 
paragraph one finds the following profoundly ignorant words by 
Lawrence Frank: “Our ethical and moral aspirations have for 
so long been directed to extra-human goals and purposes, with- 
out appreciation for the richness and meaning of daily life and 
for the primary significance of human relations, that today we 
must consciously and deliberately attempt to recapture a ca- 
pacity for living.” May Heaven help a society that no longer 
directs its ethical and moral aspirations to extra-human goals 
and purposes! Perhaps it might be well to suggest that it is 
high time our sociologists are seriously turning over in their 
minds the patent fact that the more sociology courses we have 
piled up in our schools the worse society has become. Is that 
our sociology? 

Some of the statements on religion in the volume of the 
A.AS.A. are quite striking. Here are a few brief citations: “It 
is recognized that the lessening of religious belief and the weak- 
ening of earlier family life have been concurrent social develop- 
ments. When God was the Supreme Father in Heaven, the earthly 
father shared some of His reflected glory.” “When deeply re- 
ligious people felt that marriage was a consecrated tie to be 
dissolved only by death, they were willing to make sacrifices 
for it.” “Families which had definite religious convictions and 
practices were often more successful in family relations. Re- 
ligion gave them a definite code of excellent morals.” 

It is encouraging to find such words in a publication of this 
kind. However, the general view of the book on religion is 
“watered down” somewhat shortly after by reference to a 
peculiar species of human “who cannot achieve religion,” and by 
proposing for him a wishy-washy humanitarianism. 

One is almost startled when finding in this same volume, 
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Education for Family Living, and still under the heading of 
religion, something at least akin to a questioning of our modern 
fetish of science. “We have been so literal in our acceptance of 
modern science,” the volume states, “that we sometimes lose 
sight of man’s spiritual yearnings and strivings, his mental 
achievements, and his responsibility toward his fellowman.” 

All three volumes speak for sex education in the schools. In 
at least two of them, approval is heaped upon our modern 
“frankness” in the field of sex. At times this frankness seems 
to mean that there are simply no more social barriers. 

All three volumes admit the dangers to the United States of 
our declining birth rate. That mere fact is a bit refreshing. Less 
refreshing, however, is the fact that none of the books condemn 
birth control. Apparently, they still wish both to have their 
cake and to eat it. 

At least one volume, Dr. Folsom’s, refers to birth control in- 
formation given in schools. In speaking of college courses he 
writes: “The taboos and legal censorship have been lightened 
to such an extent that some 15 colleges out of 234 recently inves- 
tigated were able to present some information about birth con- 
trol.” Referring to grade schools, he speaks of a community 
in which the seventh grade children are taught that—I quote— 
“eontraceptive information is available from doctors.” Natur- 
ally one is prompted to inquire, “Is this ‘progressive education’ 
now to spread to other schools?” Or again, “Is it the purpose 
of the school to make perverts out of children?” 

The following rare bit of trickery should be of interest to 
parents. It is recorded in Folsom’s volume: 


“Despite its rapid advance, college education for family life 
still faces many obstacles. In many places it is blocked by the 
conservative attitude of the community of the governing body. 
A person actually developing a new marriage course in one 
institution writes: 

“ ‘The president, the dean . . . the professor who will be in 


charge are all approac the coming marriage course with - 
considerable trepidation. e name of the course will be so 
disguised in the catalogue that none of the good citizens of —— 
will get any inkling as to what it is.’” 


The volume of the A.A.S.A. very well makes the point that 
future family life does not depend alone, so far as the schools 
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are concerned, on what is taught on the subject of the family in 
the classroom, but also on the school environment and campus 
conduct. Very truly it states that many a future family is made 
or marred on the campus and in the corridors of a school. 

The same volume has the following paragraph on divorce: 


“Undoubtedly, many homes were unhappy in the past, but for 
moral, social, and religious reasons they were kept together. In 1 
most cases, the children in those homes may have been happier ‘3 
than the children whose parents were divorced. At least the home i 
was kept together. It is perhaps true also that some of the 
unhappily married a learned to adjust themselves to each 
other and eventually found a kind of contentment which they 
might not have achieved with a divorce.” 


The words are encouraging. However, they must not lead 
one to believe that the volume takes a definite stand against 
divorce. It does not. In fact, none of the three books do—not 
even Family Living and Our Schools, which records that “in one 
class of twenty-two girls in a city high school there were only 
five who did not come from homes broken by divorce.” 

Teachers seem determined to have the right to marry and at 
the same time to keep their teaching jobs. At least two of the 
volumes are very definite about this matter. In fact, one of 
them complains on one page of “the tendency to discriminate 
against married women in many school systems,” and on the 
page opposite points out that “a study of the faculty of the 
average school will show . . . a tendency to postpone bringing 
of children into the family and an unusual number of families 
with no children or one child only”—all apparently without the 
slightest recognition of the inconsistency of its stand. 

The volume of the A.A.S.A. specifically approves of our sterili- 
zation laws. In other words, it approves of the violation on the 
part of the state of a very fundamental human right. Yet we 
continue to mouth platitudes about democracy, in which the State 
supposedly respects human rights. 

The foregoing is little more than a hurried cursory review of 
the content of these three important books. Yet it would seem 

sufficient to make one highly skeptical about any new develop- 
ments in our schools that would follow the general line of teach- 
ing they set forth. Where is there genuine reason for confidence 
when the prime purpose of marriage is not clearly and unequiv- 
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ocally upheld, when the three foundation stones of the home— 
unity, sanctity, and indissolubility—are not unreservedly ac- 
cepted, when the supernatural is not taken to be of greater im- 
portance than the natural? Where can there be reason for- 
confidence when obedience to the Church, divinely commissioned 
to “Go teach all nations,” is not accepted? Where, indeed, when 
even one iota of her doctrine is rejected? 

Scumizpuzr, OS.B., 

Director, Family Life Bureau, 

National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


CURRICULA OF GEOLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES 


In connection with the preparation of a paper entitled “Scholar- 
ship and Geology in the United States” during the 1940 Summer 
Session of The Catholic University of America, a great deal of 
data was collected which developed several significant facts con- 
cerning the teaching of this important sciepce in our country. 
The need of strategic minerals to meet the preparedness program 
‘now in progress is an added incentive for taking stock of our 
geological knowledge. It is therefore highly desirable that we 
analyze these data and interpret the results thus obtained. Self- 
addressed post cards were sent to two hundred representative 
universities and colleges. Half of these were non-sectarian insti- 
tutions and the other half under definite Roman Catholic control. 
The purpose of these cards was to find out, if possible: (1) how 
extensively geology is taught in the leading universities of the 
country; (2) to what extent it is taught in Catholic schools of 
learning; and (3) what is the general balance of the geological 
curricula in those universities that were outstanding in this field. 
While the response was not 100 per cent, it was gratifyingly large 
and, we believe, sufficient to bring out certain salient facte. 

Although it is not necessary to list by name the various insti- 
tutions that so kindly cooperated with us in the filling out of the 
questionnaire, these data are available. It might be stated here 
that the final data were compiled from a list of fifty represent- 
ative non-Catholic institutions and fifty selected Catholic col- 
leges and universities. The nucleus of the first group was the 
thirty-three United States members of the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities together with seventeen additional chosen on 
the basis of size and geographic distribution. The fifty Catholic 
- schools involved twenty-three universities and twenty-seven col- 
leges. This, of course, coupled with the relative smallness of some 
of these institutions and their specialization in classics, somewhat 
minimizes the scarcity of geological training in this group, but by 
no means to the singular extent to which it is lacking. 

The questionnaire sent out listed the following course trends: 
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As many of the institutions involved did not list their courses 
in exactly the manner stated above, we requested the depart- 
ments canvassed to evaluate their courses in semester credits 
under these headings. In a few instances, where the question- 
naire was not returned, we did the evaluating from catalogues 
in the University Library interpreting fifteen hours of lecture, 
or thirty hours of laboratory, as a semester credit. : 

The first factor for consideration is the matter of balance of 
curriculum. For this purpose, the field may be divided into 
three divisions: (1) general, (2) historical, and (3) applied. 
Under general may be grouped elementary geology, and mineral- 
ogy and crystallography in the general sense; under historical 
may be classified stratigraphical, structural, and paleontological 
courses; and, under applied, such courses as engineering, eco- 
nomic, oil and gas, field work, etc. While such divisions cannot 
be exhaustive, they give a general idea of the balance of cur- 
ricula in geology. In the first group of leading universities in the 
field of geology, all three of these divisions are represented 100 
per cent. In the Catholic list of twenty-three universities and 
twenty-seven colleges only 17 (34 per cent) teach courses in the 
general field, only 4 (8 per cent) have courses in the historical 
field as defined above, and only 8 (16 per cent) have courses in 
the applied field. In the last division the greatest concentration 
seems to be in engineering geology, with generalized courses in 
economic geology next in importance. 

Still more interesting results along these lines are obtained by 
listing the percentage of schools in each group that give courses 
under the various headings cited above. This is done in Figure 
1, in which the solid column represents the group of larger uni- 
versities and the open column that of Catholic institutions. The 
first striking characteristic is the comparative lack of any geo- 
logical training in the higher schools of Catholic learning. Only 
84 per cent have elementary geology, 14 per cent have miner- 
alogy, 14 per cent have engineering geology, 10 per cent have 
economic courses, and only 5 per cent have courses in the other 
important fields of the science. Since approximately half of the 
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schools surveyed in the Catholic group are of the college level, 
probably it would be a fairer average to double the percentage 
given above to bring the basis of comparison strictly between 
universities, but it is still much too low as compared to develop- 
ments in the other fields of science. 
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Ficvure 1 
The second point that this table brings out is the comparative 
strength of the several fields of geology. Political and commer- 
cial geology and pro-seminar foot the list. It seems reasonable 
to expect that the lack of the former is due to its absorption by 
geography, inasmuch as it.is a statistical course and most of the 
larger universities possess strong departments of geography. The 
same argument, however, does not apply to pro-seminar. It 
just is not popular in this field. Even the classic courses in 
seminar seem to be on the decline and, in many of the largest 
universities, are replaced by conference courses along the lines — 
of individual research and by intramural science societies. Quite 
obviously, the fields mostly emphasized in well-balanced cur- 
ricula of geology are the general and economic divisions; and, 
second only to these, are the fields of paleontology, petrology, 
structural geology, and field work. The more specialized fields 
of petroleum geology and mineragraphy are in certain localities 
but are not so fundamentally vital as those stated above. It 
will also be noted that, in spite of the paucity of courses in 
Catholic schools, the general similarity of the graphs is apparent. 
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The next important interpretation of the data was the average 
number of semester hours taught in the several schools in the 
various important branches of the science. Again the Catholic 
group is compared with a group of much larger and richer uni- 
versities. Inasmuch as only twenty-three universities were avail- 
able in the former group, and many of the remaining colleges 
were designed essentially as schools of religious instruction, the 
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Ficure 2 


same allowances must be made for the disparity between the 
two groups compared. In Figure 2, columns are plotted, the data 
for which are summarized in Table 1. All the data have been 
reduced to semester hours, or the equivalence of fifteen hours of 
lecture per semester unit. The control group of larger universi- 
ties is plotted in solid columns and that of the Catholic schools 
in vertically hatched columns. The bulk comparisons are rather 
startling. The average available geological credit in the Catholic 
schools is almost negligible. When one considers how important 
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geology is in this present time of national peril and, again, how 
many great Catholic geologists there are who would gladly have 
received their training in Catholic schools had they been able, it 
provides considerable food for thought.. On the other hand, if 
an average is taken of the only two Catholic universities that. 
have made a serious attempt to establish well-balanced geology 
departments, shown in horizontally hatched columns, the com- 
parison is much more favorable. It would appear, then, that the 
teaching of geology is only latent in Catholic schools and, with 
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While the choice of representative institutions in the control 
groups used above is subject to a certain amount of difference of 
opinion, and while the evaluation of courses is liable to certain 
errors of classification, every effort was made to be as impartial 
as possible. Also, much care was taken to make the geographic 
distribution as representative as possible. Although the names 
of institutions involved were deliberately withheld, this was done 
only in order not to abuse the confidence placed in us by the 
many schools who answered our questionnaire. 

Arruur R. Barwick, 
Timorny C. May. 
Department of Geology and Geography, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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BRONSON ALCOTT, PEDLAR AND EDUCATOR | 

Bronson Alcott, almost forgotten save as the father of Louisa 
May Alcott of Little Women and Little Men, is being revived by 
the authoritative works of Professor Odell Shepard’s Pedlar’s 
Progress and The Journals of Bronson Alcott and the volume in 
hand, Dorothy McCuskey’s Bronson Alcott, Teacher, a delight- 
ful study and literary revision of her doctoral. dissertation, at 
Yale University, based upon his letters, journals, clippings, 
memoirs and itineraries. Recent. studies of Orestes Brownson, 
especially that by A. M. Schlesinger, Jr., of Joseph Tuckerman, 
by Father Daniel McColgan, and of Isaac Hecker, C.S.P.,; by 
Father Vincent Holden, would indicate a revived interest in that 
early group of Transcendentalists, reformers, educators and 
dreamers of utopias. Some went one way and some went an- 
other, even as Nathanael Emmons, a New Light preacher of 
Franklin, Connecticut, had once predicted, “Associationism leads 
to Consociationism; Consociationism to Presbyterianism; Pres- 
byterianism leads to Episcopacy; Episcopacy leads to Roman 
Catholicism; and Roman Catholicism is an ultimate fact.”* 
Some peddled goods, some ideas, some education. Some became 
Unitarians, some philanthropists, and some Transcendentalists. 
And of the Transcendentalists, as Dr.. Ethel Stanwood Bolton 
has written in the Dictionary of American oorenhe, Bronson 
Alcott “was the most transcenden 

He was born Amos Bronson Alcock (1799-1888) in Spindle 
Hill, Wolcott, Connecticut, to a large family of some importance 
and means in a local way. He and his father, a rigid Calvinist, 
“signed off” from the town-established church to attend the 
Episcopalian services, partly in courtesy to Mrs. Bronson Alcock, 
but chiefly because of a dislike for the “standing-order” minis- 
ter’s attacks on Jeffersonianism. Somewhat later he revised his 
name to A. Bronson Alcott. He was trained in the Wolcott 
school, which continued each year as long as funds from the 
Connecticut School Fund permitted, in the summer for small 
children taught by a woman who was paid as high as a dollar 


ee ent Bronson Alcott, Teacher. Macmillan Company, 
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Park, Memoir. of Dr. Emmons, 163. 
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a week and lived by boarding around, and in the winter, when 
farm work was light, for older boys, managed and taught by a 
sturdy man who was paid from seven to eleven dollars a week 
and board. Books were few other than a New Testament, 
Nathaniel Dwight’s Geography, Caleb Bingham’s American 
Preceptor, Daboll’s Arithmetic, Webster’s Speller, and the Old 
Assembly Catechism. With the possible exception of the minister, 
there was no educated person in the petty town with whom an 
inquisitive youth could commune and few scattered books on 
mantels. Too lonesome to remain for more than a month with 
his uncle, the Reverend Tillotson Bronson, principal of the new 
Episcopalian Cheshire Academy, which after tedious efforts the 
ruling order permitted to be founded, he missed the opportunity 
‘of an academy education which might possibly have led to Yale 
College and a conservative respectability in life. 

Tired of routine work in a clock factory, and fully educated 
as far as the local minister could tutor him, Alcott turned to 
peddling, as did many Yankee youths who were unable to teach 
and who would emancipate themselves from factory and farm. 
Yankee peddlers found the West. It was an interesting calling, 
and one which appealed along with teaching to early Irishmen 
concerning whom a considerable essay might be written. So 
Bronson started his career selling John Flavel’s A Treatise on 
Keeping the Heart, with his stock of books wrapped in his 
mother’s old green shawl. He saw a good deal of western Con- 
necticut and Dutchess County, N. Y., and, with fears dissipated, 
he was willing to go farther afield. A school in the Wolcott 
region he could not obtain, possibly because of nonconformity 
with the still established religion of the town, whose little “red 
schoolhouse” was in fact a Congregational parochial school sup- 
ported by all tax-payers. He took passage from New Haven to 
Norfolk as many youths did, for “he could peddle trinkets, clocks 
and hardware, or he might find a sale for that other New Eng- 
land staple—education.” 

Too ill equipped in the competition of Yankees, Scotch-Irish 
and Irish itinerant teachers and tutors, Alcott found no school 
and hence continued to pass through Virginia with ‘his hand- 
trunks of trinkets for women and children. He liked the South, 
wasted time reading good books in plantation homes, and took 
on some southern charm and a genteel manner of facing poverty 
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and debt. On later journeys he came to learn the Carolinas, 
read considerable Quaker literature which had a lasting influ- 
ence, and imbibed dissent from his sectarian views. ‘Uneducated, 
it is true, yet Alcott became a thinker whose life was governed 
by moral influences and a deep desire to serve his fellow-men. 
In 1824 he opened a writing school at Wolcott with one 
dollar tuition and taught a winter school in Bristol. At Cheshire 
he taught four winter terms, which was an accomplishment, for 
thrifty towns changed masters frequently to avoid demands for 
increased pay. Even his salary of $135 for four months was con- 
sidered high, with Bristol only paying $23 per month. Late in 
life he confided his success to his journal: 


“I must say, that I have not witnessed like magnetic power 
over the affections and the will, swaying the whole intelligence, 
and conduct of pupils than it was given me to exert over mine; 
| eres , perhaps, in these Connecticut schools, in Bristol 


than even in my Temple School: in Boston. Had my 
trons. known and a preciated my labors fully, it 
ve probably that these have 
to the versation and the pen.” 


His motto of “Education’s All” in his Cheshire Pestalossian 
School and his belief that the schoolmaster should inculeate mo- 
rality brought criticism from those who thought work should 


as an innovation, as well as his use of new textbooks rec- 
ommended by the American Journal of Education. The end 
was reached when disloyally he replaced the Morse and Dwight 


not teach writing as a separate subject; con- 
rote-learning; taught geography starting with the com- 
and extending to the country; taught easy arithmetic 
beans; introduced slates and blackboards; built more win- 
and let air in the classroom; stressed ideas and prided him-— 
on making children think. Educators visited ‘his progres-* 
school at Cheshire and at Bristol and gave the approval of 
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the minister’s domain. Nor did his humanitarian discipline ap- 1 | 
peal in communities where schools were rigidly corrected on the ‘a 
theory of “no lickin, no larnin,” and supplied only by uncom- a 
ortable equinpmen Acain. ovmnastic exercises were frowned 
with Fowler’s Rational Guide to Orthography. i 
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wide imitation, but the townsfolk turned from such an innova- 
tion, rival schools were established, and the pulpit challenged 
his moral opinions. 

Somewhat saddened by the backwardness of the electorate, he 
went to Boston and, partly through Abba May, a teacher, whom 
he later married, he obtained the direction of the Infant School 
established by ladies of Boston, chiefly for the poor, in imitation 
of Robert Owen’s original school in England (1818) and in con- 
formity with the growing movement in New York and Phila- 
delphia. Here Alcott caught broader visions through associa- 
tion or at least contacts with Channing, Palfrey, William Ladd, 
a sort of pacifist, William Russell, editor of the American Jour- 
nal of Education, Charles Follen, a German refugee teacher in 
Harvard, Frances Wright, an advocate of free love, and John 
G. Coffin who lectured on health through bathing against which 
there was spirited opposition throughout the country and espe- 
cially in Boston where, later, bathtubs were forbidden except 
on the advice of a physician. Not satisfied with his self-training 
for infant education, he visited schools in New York and Phila- 
delphia, where he met a Swedenborgian minister and, through 
the good offices of Dorothea Lynde Dix, Mathew Carey, Irish 
rebel, writer and publisher and an educational reformer, who 
presented him with J. P. Greaves’ Exposition of the Principles 
of Conducting Infant Education. 

Thus armed, he developed a successful Infant School for chil- 
dren of the rank and file, until a year later when he, with Rus- 
sell’s support, established a private infant school in order to 
determine how such a school would satisfy children of the well- 
to-do who were too young for the Boston Latin School and whose 
parents would not degrade themselves by sending their children 
to pauper-public schools where discipline was brutal and mas- 
ters were said to be inferior. If the ruling financial class in New 
England had its way in this decade of fear of democracy and 
immigrants, public high schools would have had little develop- 
ment despite the Massachusetts High Sehool Law of 1827, which 
resulted in public high schools that were destined to supplant all 
but the strongest and most solidly endowed private academies. 
Again Alcott operated a progressive school, and again the well- 
intentioned idealist ran counter of criticism and destructive 
speculation as to his purposes and tolerant views. His soul was 
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in the work, so that he refused a salary of $1,000 to teach at 
New Harmony, whose Owenites had grown interested in him. 
But, on marrying Abba May, he needed money and vainly sought 
@ position in the Boston public schools (1830). 

Thereupon he joined Dr. Russell in a school at Germantown 
where, for three years, he carried on his educational experiments, 
watched the psychological growth of his own children, read the 
translated or English masterpieces from Plato to Coleridge, kept 
up with educational journals, and followed the North American 
Review, the American Quarterly Review, which Robert Walsh 
had made the most influential organ in the Middle States, and 
the Christian Examiner. Association with Russell was broaden- 
ing Alcott’s education, and life in Philadelphia with its cosmo- 
politan character was far different from Boston with its anti- 
quated Puritan provincialism and restraint. He must have been 
aroused by the local agitation for Sunday Schools and the heated 
political fight for and against a free public school system which 
would equalize the opportunities of all children in this class- 
controlled state. 

In 1834, Alcott returned to Boston, which had advanced since 
the era of 1790 to 1820, of which Emerson cynically maintained 
that “There was not a book, a speech, a conversation, or a 
thought in the state.” Always optimistic, he founded the Temple 
School, which won the patronage of the children of Chief Justice 
Lemuel Shaw, James Savage, Josiah Quincy, Patrick Jackson, 
George B. Emerson, and Samuel Tuckerman and the unqualified 
support of Channing, the Peabodys, and Hawthorne. In his 
experiment Harriet Martineau was interested, and his program: 
came to be known in England as well as in America. It was a 
co-educational school, and co-education was against tradition. 
Its pupils, including one colored girl, represented every creed 
save that of Quaker and Roman Catholic—an omission by 
chance, not by design of the master. Alcott was thinking in 
terms of a child’s church. He was promoting the idea of Sunday 
Schools on the new order, not on the English style of reading 
schools on Sundays for the children of the factories and mines. 
Naturally he was annoyed by the slavery of children in the 
textile mills from which the employers of New England were 
growing rich. In his school, Alcott emphasized pleasant sur- 
roundings, socialized teaching, moral health, exercise, controver- 
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sial discussion, freedom of thought, and the use of diaries. He 
eliminated rewards and medals as well as cruel and ingenious 
punishments. He did not preach what Emerson termed Brattle 
Street Christianity. And while the merchants now ruled Boston, 
the influential ministers were interrelated and interlocked with 
the merchants by blood and marriage and hence were indirectly 
powerful until the Civil War. 

With the ministers he was soon in trouble. This Dr. MeCus- 
key notes, “Like Horace Mann, Alcott found that orthodox re- 
ligion was one of the chief opposers of educational reform.” He 
carried Unitarianism to its conclusion. His conversations with 
his pupils and his own (unsystematically but highly cultured) 
children chiefly on the life of Christ were published in two vol- 
umes as Conversations with Children on the Gospels (1836, 
1837). In this he was aided by Sophia and Margaret Fuller 
and by Sophia (Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne) and Elizabeth Pea- 
body. The book aroused a storm. Elizabeth Peabody denied 
all connection save that of an amanuensis. Ministers denounced 
it as indecent. Unitarians avoided responsibility. The newspapers 
took sides with a relish. Dr. William Alcott, a cousin, stood 
firmly by him, but as a promoter of sex education and the author 
of The Young Wife (1837) and The Young Husband (on the 
press), he himself was suspect but successful. Nor did his pa- 
trons forsake the “wicked man,” but some of them were brought 
low by the panic. At any rate, Alcott was forced to close his 
school and sell everything at auction, including his educational 
library. Then he faced another difficulty. Here he was idle, a 
mere loiterer in Boston, where, as “Pope” Timothy Dwight had 
observed with fervent approbation, “A man who is not believed 
to follow some useful business can scarcely acquire or retain 
even a decent reputation.” 

His family’s food at stake, Alcott went to Concord, where he 
thought in the skies and labored in the ground. As a casual 
worker, he could not compete with the Irish, and as a thinker he 
lost time from his work with Emerson and his coterie. Emerson 
finally rescued him from his wife’s garden and sent him to Eng- 
land, where he found a welcome at Alcott House in Richmond, 
though Greaves had died. Here his interest in a utopia was re- 
vived. On his return, he, along with two or three Englishmen, 
started Fruitlands, one of the most idealistic, vegetarian and im- 
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practical of all the “oceanas.”* When it failed, he lived in pov- 
erty in Concord to read and write and converse with Channing, 
Emerson, and Thoreau (1844-1848). During this period, Horace 
Mann, who was chiefly an administrator and improvisor who 
stressed methods and mechanics, refused Alcott’s offer to speak 
before the Teachers’ Institute, held at Concord (1847). He was 
still too susvect. This, too, prevented the Abolition Society from 
hiring him as a lecturer to tour the land against the relic of 

Ten years later, he was allowed to speak at Yale College, 
where he inspired William T. Harris, many years later United 
States Commissioner of Education. For a few years, Alcott was 
superintendent of schools at Concord (1859-1864), and he actu- 
ally visited the schools. His later years were secured by the 
success of his children, especially that of Louisa. whose books 
were winning wide publicity for her father’s educational theories. 
This belated recognition and the afforded opportunity of travel- 
ing throughout the country as a lecturer before colleges, educa- 
tional societies, and especially small town schools, meant more 
to him than release from poverty. The spirit of the West, he 
caught, if one may judge from his observant note in his journal 
(1872) : fren 

“TI cannot resist the conviction—a little humbling to New Eng- 
land pride—that the West, in every thing properly American, 
as distinguished from English, and the provincial spirit of the 
East, is taking the lead, dispatching matters, whether of thought 
or of practice, in the broader and more liberal method which our 
century dictates. Philosophy is published at St. Louis. Educa- 
tion finds there also its more liberal advocates. The Western 
Colleges favor a more thoughtful culture than either Harvard or 


Yale, and Divinity becomes the less sectarian and exclusive as 
one leaves sight of the Eastern cities. The business, the enter- 


prise of the West, is already conceded, 
Ricuarp J. PURCELL. 
y 


"Bee, Vincent Holden, The Early Isaac Hecker (1940), 151 f., 
for Hecker at Fruitlands. 
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CHILDREN’S INTERESTS IN MAGAZINES 
AND NEWSPAPERS—II * 


TRANSITIONS IN INTEREST 


Jordan states that the changes of interest during the three 
age periods 12-13, 14-16, 17-18 are large and significant. He 
found that the stage of puberty usually between the ages of 13-15 
is directly reflected in the boys’ interest in both books and maga- 
zines. Largest and most significant are the changes in interest 
toward adult fiction. The increase is at least 150 per cent during 
the period studied. There is a slight diminution of interest in 
adventure, but no change in scientific interest. A slight increase 
of interest appeared in current events: from .6 to 13 per cent, 
and a slight increase in magazines of humor. In the case of the 
girl, when interest in fiction and woman’s arts is combined, 76 
per cent of the choices are accounted for. Juvenile fiction shares 
with adult fiction a portion of the interest, but its vote is only 
. 10 per cent of the total as compared with 23 per cent for adult 
| fiction. 

) When the Jordan list is compared with those of other investi- 
gators the similarities are noticeable. The following list taken 
from Johnson is illustrative of this point. 


Tastaz XIX. Most Popular Magazines in Johnson’s Study 
Girls 


The great popularity of the Saturday Evening Post and Lib- 
erty is evident from the prominent place they occupy in both 
lists. The American Boy, Popular Mechanics, and Popular 
Science, which held first, second and fourth place respectively on 
the boys’ list in Jordan’s investigation, occupy the third, fifth, 
and sixth places in Johnson’s study. The same magazines are 
popular with girls in both studies, but they rank differently in 
the two lists. Johnson’s study also revealed that the magazines 
which the children usually read are those which are published 


* Continued from May issue, Tas Carnouic Epucationa, Review. 
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Liberty Liberty 
The American Boy Ladies’ Home Journal 
; Boy’s Life Pictorial Review 
Popular Mechanics Good Housekeeping 
; Popular Science Monthly Woman’s Home Companion 
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for adults. The juvenile magazines rank comparatively low in 
popularity. Two of the ten magazines most popular with the - 
boys are published especially for boys and the other eight peri- 
odicals are clearly published for the adult reading public. Only 
one of the ten magazines most often read by the girls is pub- 
lished particularly for girls; the remaining nine journals are in- 
tended for men and women. These data indicate the fact that 
boys and girls are reading magazines which their parents are 
reading. Henrietta R. Walter’’ says on this subject that few 
girls’ magazines are available for their reading, so that in maga- 
zines more than in books girls turn to adult fare. This situation 
substantiates the urgent plea of the Subcommittee on Reading, 
reporting in the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, that “a spirited, well-written, purposeful, illustrated 
magazine for children should be provided.” Although magazines 
designed exclusively for children do exist, there is a paucity of 
suitable magazines and newspapers for children, with the result 
that, with but few exceptions, all the titles preferred by boys 
are either sensational or hobby magazines, and, with equally few 
exceptions, most of the magazines preferred by girls are sensa- 
tional romance. 


POPULAR SECTIONS IN MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS 


As to the parts of magazines most often read by both boys and 
girls, Johnson found that short stories and the joke section held 
first place. Continued stories and scientific articles rank third 
and fourth respectively. The joke section is more popular 
among girls than among boys; scientific articles, on the other 
hand, are read by more boys than girls. Travel articles are 
usually read by less than one-third of the boys and girls; ad- 
vertisements and news articles were read by approximately one- 
fourth of those taking part in the study. Only 10 per cent re- 
ported reading editorials. 

As to the sections of the newspapers most often read by both 
boys and girls, the comic section is most popular. It is read by 
98 per cent of those taking part in the study. Second only to 
the comic section in popularity is the front page, and third is 

* Walter, Henrietta, ‘ rests and Habits ¢ in Girl 


Lif Am A of Re York: National Com- 
of Juvenile Reading, 1927, 117-137. 
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the sports page. Society news, advertisements, editorials, and 
the home page are sources of interest for comparatively small 
groups. Sex has an influence upon the sections of newspapers 
which are popular among boys and girls. The sports page, 
crime news, national news are much more popular among boys 
than among girls. Sports news is read by approximately three- 
fourths of the boys and slightly more than one-third of the girls. 
Girls, on the other hand, have a greater interest than have boys 
in the children’s page, in puzzles, in advertisements, in society 
news and in the home page. The increase in the popularity of 
society news is particularly noteworthy among the girls. In 
Grades V-VI, 14 per cent of the girls reported that they usually 
read society news, while in Grades [X-XI, news of social events 
was read by 61 per cent of the girls. 


Sex differences influencing the preferences for magazines and 
sections of newspapers as noted by Johnson are similar to those 
found by May Lazar.** The table given below, taken from 
Lazar, lists the choices of magazines ranked according to fre- 
quency of mention. 

Tastz XX—Choices of Magazines According to Frequency of Mention. 


Per cent Girls Per cent 
Detective and Mystery ............ 20.0 
Science and Mechanics ............ 23.2 ovie Fa 18.7 
ens 1 Detective and Mystery ............ 114 
4 Serious Popular .................... 8.9 
Serious Popular ..............+s+s0«: 5.9 i Mechanics ............ 8.1 


“Readi Activities and.O tunities of Bright 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., Contrib. 
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PREFERENCES INFLUENCED BY SEX 

Detective and mystery magazines were mentioned most fre- 
quently by boys, and general story magazines by girls. Girls 
read certain types liked by boys. to a greater extent than boys 
read certain types liked by girls. It is to be noted that girls 
show preference for materials which appeal to the imagination 
to Educ. No. 70, pp. 


and to the emotions. The high rank accorded the general story, 
movie and theater, as well as detective and mystery, indicate 
this. Boys are interested in materials that appeal to the imagi- 
nation and also in those that are realistic. This is shown by 
their interest in science, mechanics and aviation. — 

The following table taken from Lazar’s data lists the popular 
sections of newspapers ranked according to frequency of men- 
tion. 


Tastz XXI.—Choices Secti in N 


Lazar found, as did Johnson, that boys read newspapers more 
frequently than do girls, but that girls manifested a greater 
variety of interests than did the boys. Boys did not care for the 
sections that appeal to feminine interests. 

The findings of Nelson (40) in his study of the newspaper 
reading of high school pupils closely approximate those of Lazar. 
The following table taken from Nelson lists the given number 
of times the particular sections were read in the sum total of 

Taste XXII.—Relative Interests in Sections of the Newspaper 


Under scandal were included all divorce proceedings, murder 
trials, abductions, robberies, and everything of like nature. It 
is to be borne in mind that this study takes into account only 
the papers available at school consisting of two local dailies, the 
Des Moines Register and United States Daily. It is likely that, 
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if their home reading of newspapers had been investigated, differ- 
ent results would have been obtained. Nelson makes the follow- 
ing pertinent statement, “Although newspapers form the greatest 
part of the reading of the American nation, for the most part 
the schools have done very little to teach the use and critical 
evaluation of this form of literature.” In an investigation con- 
ducted by Irene Bowman Nelson’ in the library of the Uni- 
versity high school of Iowa, it was found that among the pupils 
who sought informational and reference material in the library, 
21 per cent made use of the daily papers. This is a rather low 
percentage and indicates that schools have done very little to 
teach the use and critical evaluation of this current form of 
literature. In so far as this study takes into account only the 
papers available at school, it is likely, says Nelson, that “an 
investigation of their home papers might show different results.” 
Magazines and newspapers are essential in the school life of 
today because the stress in the schools is on the economic and 
social thought of the day and no other literary medium is as 
quick to record the social life and thought of the time as is the 
newspaper and, to a lesser extent, the magazine. Moreover, boys 
and girls should be put in touch with the current material from 
which history is being made. But since the worst as well as the 
best in our civilization quickly finds its way into newspapers and 
magazines, the school may profitably consider its place in the 
wise teaching of their use. 
CHILDREN’S INTERESTS 

Abbott and Williams * conducted a study of children’s inter- 
ests in magazines in which 500 children from grades 4 to 7 par- 
ticipated. Combining the results from all grades, the six most 
popular magazines were Child Life, The American Boy, Boy’s 
Life, Open Road for Boys, Playmates, National Geographic. 
These magazines are, generally speaking, good magazines. Child 
Life was by far the most popular and the best magazine studied. 
The investigators ascribe this popularity partly to the fact that 
a number of the teachers had it in their room library and en- 
couraged the reading of it. It carries a great variety of subject 


* Abbot, Jessie and Williams, Berniece, “A Study of Children’s Interests 
in Magasines.” Childhood Education, IX, May, 1933, 424-26. 
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CHmpren’s Inrerests In MaGazines 


matter and has something in it for children of all. 


size, and illustrations and cover are attractive. Playmates, too, 
is an ideal magazine for children from 8 to 10 years of age. It 
has been suggested that it is best used in grades one through 
four. Like Child Life it covers a wide range of material but is 
not for all grades. Boy’s Life carries a wide range of material 
and is best suited for boys in grades 6 to 7. American Boy is a 
fine magazine for children of from 10 to 15 years of age, It 
includes well-nigh every field of boys’ interest—sports, animals, 
aviation, adventure, war, and science. That magazines of this 
type do not circulate as widely as one would wish is evidenced in 
a statement made by the Sub-committee on Reading, reporting in 
the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection:* 
“The magazine with the largest paid circulation is the recently 
combined Youth’s Companion and American Boy with a circula- 
tion of 360,000. It is one of the most popular, yet it reaches not 
more than one out of every 200 boys under 15 years of age.” 
Huber and Chappelear * have shown that, while some of the 
magasines read by children are probably helpful, many of them 
are questionable in character. Table XXIII shows a summary 
of results taken from the Huber Chappelear study. © 


sentra (Data taken form Huber Chappelear Study) 


Public School 


Grades III-VIII Grades IV-VIII 

True True 4 
Saturday Evening Post Boy's Life. 

i s Life 
Popular Mechanics 
Popular Mechanics Detective Story 
Detective Story Saturday Evening Post 
Ladies’ Home Journal Western Stories 
Western Stories The American Boy 
National Geographic Libe 


New York: snd Company, 1982 
an m 

.Mitiain, and Chanpelear, Claud de, dren's’ Magasine Read- 
ing.” Jour. Meth, 
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True Story magazine, according to its own rating, has the 
largest news-stand sale in the world. The popularity of such a 
periodical is probably accounted for by the fact that all the 
stories in it are written in the first person as actual experiences. 
They are, at best, cheap, and nearly all of an unwholesome 
nature. If children during the impressionable years of the ele- 
mentary grade period begin to read this type of magazine and 
learn to like it, they develop very poor selecting ability. Such 
trash, as it is well called, has far reaching personal and social 
influence of a most undesirable nature. If the child is to be- 
come a discriminative reader, he must be given an early genuine 
introduction to clean and wholesome literature. When such 
types of reading material are produced and read, they will color 
the attitudes and ideals fundamental to the formation of desir- 
able character. Taste for the undesirable can best be averted 
by building a strong background through providing both in the 
will allow. 


EVIDENCES OF TRAINING IN SELECTION | 

Norris ** made a comparative study of children’s magazine in- 
terests with the view to determine whether they read only the 
undesirable. The results clearly indicate that under careful 
teaching children can be led to read good books and magazines 
voluntarily. The investigation included 910 children in grades 
4 to 7 from two schools, a platoon and a non-platoon school. 
In the former, the library is a definite part of the organization, 
and in the latter there is no library. Nine representative chil- 
dren’s magazines constitute the collection in the platoon school: 
Child Life, American Girl, American Boy, Boy’s Life, Popular 
Science, Nature Magazine, Youth’s Companion, and St. Nicholas. 
The children were asked to list their first, second, and third 
choice to which an interest value of 3, 2, and 1 points had been 
assigned respectively. The table below gives the ranking of the 
magazines as indicated by the combined interest value. The first 
column indicates the platoon rank and the column to the right 
of the magazine title indicates the rank made by the non-platoon 
school. 


Study in Children's Magasine Interests” 
Blem. Eng. Rev, V, October, 1908, 
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INTERESTS IN MAGAZINES 


Tastz XXIV. (Data taken from Norris's Study) 
Magasine Rank Based on Interest Value. 


The findings of both schools for each of the 9 magazines taken 
by the platoon school indicates that appropriate material has 


been provided for the platoon. 82.2 per cent uf these children 
were in favor of their own collection and only 28.64 per cent of 
the non-platoon school favored them, which is a surprisingly low 
percentage. In view of this, Norris makes the following critical 
statement: “Does it not seem fair to imply that the majority of 
homes from which these children came are not giving adequate 
attention to the juvenile magazine subscription?” The children 
from the platoon school show healthy, wholesome reading in- 
terests and indicate that the desire to become interested in a 
variety of magazines can be brought about with children in the 
early grades, and when once interested they become extensive 
readers. 

LaBrant and Heller™* secured reports from 215 pupils in 
grades VII-XII inclusive concerning magazines preferred. Their 
findings are most optimistic. Children were asked to check 
whether they had read the magazine, whether they had enjoyed 
reading it, whether they cared enough for it to have it ordered 
for the next year, and whether they had any suggestions to make. 


Lou, snd Heller, Frieda, Magasine Reading in Experi- 
mental School.” The Library Journal, LXI, March, 1936, 7 SG 
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Table XXV lists the ten magazines receiving the highest number 
of votes for reordering by 215 students: 


Tama Most Populer Mapasings & Heller's 


Magazine Votes for Reorder 
The National Geographic ......... 156 


Evidence of the breadth of magazine interest is indicated by 
the suggestions for 56 additional periodicals made by the chil- 
dren, 306 requests being made in all. Most popular among the 
publications mentioned were Vogue (20), American Boy (16), 
Open Road for Boys (17), Readers’ Digest (36), Fortune (39), 
and Popular Mechanics (43). The choices and suggestions sub- 
mitted reveal a healthy, growing interest in desirable magazines 
at all levels. The investigators believe that “the solution of the 
problem of teaching pupils to read good magazines lies in making 
these magazines available in quantity, in providing situations 
where they may be read profitably, and in allowing leisure for 
their use.” Increased interest in magazines and of maturity in 
selection is indicated by the fact that, while seventh grade pupils 
recommended only an average of three magazines each, seniors 
requested fifteen, all of which were, on the whole, desirable. 


The greater popularity of the magazine as compared with 
books is partly accounted for by the fact that the limited cost of 
the former makes them available to those who find it difficult to 
purchase books; and secondly, because their wide variety of 
content caters to the varying individual interests. Then, too, 
the great amount of space given to pictures in magazines en- 
hances their appeal. The predominance of pictures averaging 
about one-fifth the total space in magazines for juveniles and 
adolescents indicates that the editors of magazines for young 
people are aware of the appeal picture material has for young 
readers. This also explains in part the popularity with young 
readers of the illustrated adult magazine. 
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‘SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


“athe investigations thus reviewed make a 
which is a challenge to both home and school. The children of 
the nation are doing extensive reading, at least in some districts, 
and Anostly under uncontrolled conditions. From the studies 
reported it would seem that two undesirable attitudes generally 
prevail among young readers; viz. (1) free lance reading of 
newspapers and magazines, resulting in a taste for adult reading 
far beyond their recognized developmental level; and (2) an 
inclination to enjoy sensational and criminal accounts. — 

The investigations show, however, that the groups which have 
been repeatedly exposed to desirable reading at their own social 
level have developed normal and healthy tastes along these lines. 
A logical conclusion can be deduced, even after granting the 
fallibility of some point in these studies; viz. (1) that the child 
early evinces a decided inclination toward leisure time reading; 
(2) that a true and healthy taste can be developed only by mak- 
ing available reading matter which is wholesome, suited to the 
child’s interest and legitimate in its appeal; (3) that by creating 
a sufficient demand for juvenile publications, typical magazines 
will be forthcoming, especially those suited to girls’ interests; 
and (4) that home and school must cooperate in projecting into 
their programs interest in, provision for, and direction in timely 
reading of current events and suitable stories. 

Those who have the responsibility for the training of young 
children must realize the gravity of the problem and hasten to 
secure an adequate solution. The fact that the magazine market 
carries both the desirable and the undesirable publication, pre- 
sents a problem which those concerned with the development of 
tastes and interest in reading can neither evade nor examine 
from the angle of the school alone. The abundance of cheap, 
sentimental, sensational, material necessitates the cooperation of 
parents, teachers, librarians, publishers, and salesmen with a view 
to freeing the market of such easily available rubbish. In its 
place they must provide an ever increasing quantity of clean, 
wholesome, interesting and ennobling reading content if chil- 
dren’s standards of enjoyment are to be greatly raised. This fact 
is stated succinctly by the sub-committee on reading reporting in 
the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection: 
“The question of what children actually read is largely a prob- 
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lem in accessibility. Children will read good books and maga- 
zines if they are easy to obtain. The evils of sensational read- 
ing can be combated successfully by making good magazines 
available to the child at the beginning of his reading activity. 
The youth who has had good reading throughout childhood will 
himself reject the cheap, sensationalism of these magazines.” 
Exposing children to desirable publications both in the home and 
at school is one of the most powerful influences for stimulating 
wholesome interests in reading and in elevating standards of 
literary taste. 
Sister M. Immacunata Kramer, O.8.B. 


Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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‘THE REVISED WARD METHOD 
In discussing the Revised: Ward Method, 
pretense of proving anything regarding the Method. One does 
not attempt to prove the self-evident. Rather, she merely fol- 
lows the tendency to share with others what she has found 
profitable, inspiring, and satisfying in her work. Four years of 
carefully planned endeavor have produced sufficiently convincing 
arguments in favor of the superiority of the Method. | 

Our starting point was absolutely on ground level, by which I 
mean teachers not only musically untrained, but likewise pos-- 
sessed of the common prejudice that the non-musician is incapa- 
citated for this work; that it properly belongs to the specially 
trained or music teacher. Such teachers as had more or less 
experience in teaching singing naturally adhered to the too fre- 
quently accepted errors concerning rote methods. Beginning at 
this level, there was left everything to accomplish. 

One of the first essentials in building a constructive program 
is to break down prejudices. This can never be accomplished 
when a program is hastily imposed on all indiscriminately, in- 
stead of being gradually developed according to the ability and 
attitudes of the teachers. Our first attempt was made by giving 
large groups an initial amount of training in Music I, with the 
idea that these teachers apply the Method in their classes the 
following year. This proved ineffective to such an extent that 
we realized the necessity of close supervision and long-range 
planning if our music program was to be functional and perma- 
nent. Consequently, the following year a music supervisor was 
appointed; more complete training, including demonstration 
classes and practice teaching, was supplied; and frequent class- 
room visitations and careful supervisory check-ups were begun. 
As to the teaching personnel of this pioneer group, none were 
forced; only those who felt sufficient initiative and courage to 
make the venture, under guidance, carried out the First Year 
Work. An important item, at this stage of our progress seems to 
us to have been the fact that all, regardless of grade-level, began 
with Music I. Of course, certain adaptations had to be made 
according to the age-level of the group, but little difficulty was 
experienced here, since these teachers realized that the same 
359 
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must be done in any subject taught. In this way all groups of 
children received training in the fundamentals and all teachers 
gained practice. This latter we hold to be extremely important, 
for it lays a foundation of experience which makes previous 
follow. 

the daily twenty-minute class and a written lesson plan. These 
two points are absolutely essential as no progress can be made 
unless the children have daily exercise and the proper sequence of 
material be safeguarded. A good written plan ensures covering 
the necessary points—Vocal, Intonation, Rhythm and Ear Train- 
ing. It also provides for such psychological points as: exercises 
requiring concentration followed by those of relaxation, frequent 
change of position (sitting, standing), and variety in presenta- 
tion and material (visual and auditive, rhythmic and melodic, 
listening and singing). Over and above all these it builds up con- 
fidence in the teacher, prevents waste of time, makes for an 
interested, alert class, and increases the efficiency of the teacher 
through anticipation of the Wart, the How, and the Wuy. Be- 
fore the end of the first year we had the joy of witnessing our 
teachers, one by one, come to the realization of the worthwhile- 
ness of such training, the identifying of this music psychology 
and music pedagogy with that required in all their other teach- 
ing, as well as a definite appreciation of the educational possi- 
bilities of the Method. With this came a degree of self-confidence, 
a willingness and an eagerness to advance as a group. This was 
indeed satisfying beyond our expectations. With the idea es- 
tablished that “it can be done”—children capable of taking train- 
ing, and the elussroom teacher capable of imparting it—we now 
felt ready to launch an intensive music program stressing, point 
after point, the essential requisites. 

Courses in Ward II were made available in preparation for 
our second year’s work. In introducing Ward II into the schools 
it was necessary in certain cases for teachers to exchange classes, 
thus providing for the continuity of our work. This also made 
it possible, in some schools, to have a singing class in every 
room—an objective which practically all our schools have at- 
tained at present. 

The Method began to speak for itseli—to do its own adver- 
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tising. Teachers came to realize the effect it had on classroom 
discipline, interest, and attention. Group work, cooperation, 
initiative, and classroom manners were noticeably benefited. 
Children revelled in their Song Manuals and, as usually follows, 
pastors and parents became cognizant of what was going on 
musically in their schools. At Christmas the lovely Carols were 
widely used with tableaux and, on occasions when entertainment 
was needed, the Folk Songs were sung. By the end of that year 
many groups had learned the Mass Chants. During National 
Music Week we staged a program, deliberately unrehearsed, 
for the purpose of testing the thoroughness and uniformity of 
the work done thus far, and in the hope of stimulating both 
teachers and pupils to greater expansion. Approximately 450 
boys and girls, from five different. schools, eleven classes, united 
in five seasonal songs and six Folk Songs selected from Ward II. 
The program showed up what had been achieved in beauty of 
tone and rhythm, and in precision of attack and release. As a 
result, the Sisters agreed that they had been working in the 
right direction and that much had been accomplished. 

Abéut helf-ef ebveded ‘in 
during that second year.. Hence it was decided that all con- 
cerned would be much happier if another summer and another 
school year would be spent on the first two years of the Method, 
so that the foundation would be solidly laid before beginning 
Music III. But for another reason we are glad that we so de- 
cided. We learned experimentally what a wealth of material 
is in these books, and that the oft-heard plea for more songs is 
unjustified and proceeds from those who speak inadvisedly. Our 
third year’s experience widened our horizons considerably along 
this line. We learned for ourselves the superiority of the song 
material, as well as the excellent principles, pedagogy, and psy- 
chology of the Method. Realization of these assets makes it 
evident to us that only inadequate training or superficial grasp 
abandonment for something less sound, less fine. 

the Sail’ of eur thied' 
music program for our Annual Educational Conference, since 
music together with Religion constituted the subject-matter of 
the Convention. Our program included the singing of Solemn 
High Mass, Ordinary and Proper, Solemn Benediction, Groups of 
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Carols and Rounds, and an original skit dealing with the Chant 
of the Church. More than 800 children participated. All this 
might seem to demand a vast amount of preparation, but such 
was not the case. Since all this material is amply and beauti- 
fully provided for in the first two books, the only requisite was 
fidelity to the daily Ward Lesson, plus two general rehearsals. 
By this time the tone was much richer, the rhythm more flowing, 
the endings artistically softened, the pronunciation very clear. 
One can hardly pass over another accomplishment which went 
morale and spirit to a conspicuous degree. 

Other features marked our third year of Ward work. “Mote 
and more groups and even entire student bodies participated in 
singing Holy Mass, Benediction, etc., in their parish churches. 
Midyear brought an invitation to furnish @ program for the 
Archdiocesan Organist Guild Meeting. The children’s rendition 
of both chant and figured music was distinguished by perfection 
of performance. The fact that different groups can be brought 
together with no more than one rehearsal, as was done in this 
case, is satisfying indeed. It implies a Method providing a 
repertoire sufficiently rich and varied, as well as training suffi- 
ciently artistic and complete, as to function directly in all extra- 
curricular activities—in Church, home and civic life. We are 
Ward Method. 

annual transfer of teachers. Although in certain instances trans- 
fers worked a hardship in the development of our program, there 
was also definite advantage accruing. Our general experience 
has been that all who had been grounded in the Method, by 
teaching under supervision, voluntarily carried on the Method 
and spread enthusiasm in the localities to which they were 
assigned. This in turn has necessitated considerable expansion 
of the supervisory program. So far this has been cared for by 
means of one or two visits annually, a monthly supervisory bul- 
letin, questionnaire, and personal correspondence. In these vari- 
ous places results similar to those at our Ward Center have been 
obtained. An example of these activities is that of Christ the 
King School vested choir (Louisville), composed of their sixth 
and seventh grades, on the occasion of their Easter Sunday Mass. 
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Mention could be made of other programs in various cities to 
show, phe varied. poaribilities of qven.Swo- of the 
well done. 

such teachers as were definitely ready were trained for teaching 
Music III. In September, 1940, these teachers took over the 
classes which had satisfactorily completed Music II. By such 
discrimination we aimed at keeping our work on a high level, 
realizing that only in this way can superficiality be avoided, 
success and satisfaction be made reasonably sure for those han- 
dling it, and the resultant happiness of the children be guaranteed. 
Only those who have had the experience of working thoroughly 
and wholeheartedly through the first two years of the Ward 
Method are in a position to appreciate or even comprehend the 
intense pleasure and joy of achievement to be gained through 
the musical wealth of Book III. ) 

Several elements of progress were conspicuous during the 
Third Year teacher course. The intricate difficulties involved 
were faced without the least dismay; rather, they were almost 
a challenge. Obviously, the tone quality among these teachers 
would be noticeably improved, since daily striving for ideal voice 
placement with the children, daily use of proper breathing exer- 
cises, and persistent training in careful listening necessitates im- 
provement. Likewise, aural perception would be sharpened. 
This comment becomes weightier when we note that among the 
class members were some professedly “without ear” for music. 
The difficulties of the intonation material were overcome with 
zest because of the thorough grounding in major and minor 
tonalities, in the plagal range of both these modes, and in the 
perfect ease and assurance of having mastered the accidentals in 
Book II. Intricate rhythms and rhythmic patterns could be 
grasped almost without guidance, due to the masterful rhythmic 
foundation Mrs. Ward’s earlier books give. Ability in note read- 
ing has improved, although we are far from satisfied with our 
achievement in this line. We are aware, however, of where to 
look for the remedy, as facility in reading from the staff comes 
only with much reading. Keeping pace with the various musical 
phases already indicated are the continuous development in ear 
training, visualization, observation, memory, creative ability, 
ete. By the time children have reached third year level in these 
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points they will have reached an amazing degree of proficiency 


advance to the utmost limits of the teacher. 

Both intriguing and facile is Mrs. Ward’s introduction to two- 
part singing. By preparing the rhythmic and melodic difficulties 
separately, the children can sing through the lovely polyphonic 
fragments, perfectly true to pitch and with a good blend of voices 
and parts. Nowhere in the Method are cheap songs or exercises 
introduced, nowhere did Mrs. Ward include a “little ditty” to 
illustrate a point. Even casual examination of the list of com- 
posers and Folk Music from which she has drawn will reveal the 
superb source material—a fact which alone elevates the Method 
above any yet brought forth. ; 

Experience in classroom handling of Third Year has brought 
the utmost satisfaction, not only to those within the school, but 
to pastors and parents. Goals of attainment have punctuated 
our endeavors. One of the major events of this school year was 
the singing of a Pontifical High Mass on the occasion of the 
Silver Jubilee of our college. Six hundred fifty boys and girls 
sang the Ordinary, Processional, Offertory Hymn and Reces- 
sional. The Proper of the Mass was chanted by the more ad- 
vanced groups. Both the amount and type of participation in 
various liturgical functions are on an upward trend. Active par- 
ticipation in singing at First Holy Communion, Confirmation, 
First Masses, Holy Week Services, Forty Hour Devotions, etc. 
have visibly affected the religious living of our boys and girls. 
It has been a means of furthering the Sodality movement, which 
in turn has stimulated interest in the Chants of the Church and 
utilized both the profane and the sacred music of their singing 
program. 

We have briefly outlined our four years work in the Revised 
Ward Method. Nothing has been stated but what has been 
actually experienced. There is no pretense at having advanced 
far, but we are confident of a solid foundation, shared in by all 
and not limited to select groups. Our experience has proved be- 
yond a doubt that not more than a fraction of one per cent of 
the classroom teachers are incapable of teaching the music in 
their own classrooms. Even this fractional elimination is due to 
lack of training rather than to “no ear” or “no voice.” Far more 
essential is the matter of supervision, coordination, esprit de 
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corps. Without these our music program would be impossible. 
After many years of experience in the field of vocal music, and 
a wide acquaintance with the various methods in the teaching 
field, the writer feels that she is in a position to adequately eval- 
uate the system with which Mrs. Ward has enriched Catholic 
Education. Reiterating what has already been said regarding 
fundamentals, we would close this article by placing particular 
stress on the prime importance of adequate supervision. Class- 
room teachers can attain a certain mastery of subject matter 
during the course prescribed, but they require help and guidance 
in its practical application and the development of skill. To 
those who argue that they cannot afford to spare a free super- 
visor, one would like to ask how they can afford not to spare one. 
Sister M. Rose Vincent, 8.L. 


Webster College, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


N. C. W. C. ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD OPPOSES FEDERAL 
EDUCATION FINANCE BILL 


The opposition of the Administrative Board of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference to Senate Bill 1313, which purports 
“to strengthen the national defense and promote the general wel- 
fare through the appropriation of funds to assist the States and 
Territories in meeting financial emergencies in education and in 
reducing inequalities of educational opportunities,” is expressed 
to the Senate Committee on Education and Labor in a letter that 
has been sent to Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, its chairman. 

Writing in the name of the N. C. W. C. Administrative Board, 
the Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Director of the N. C. W. C. De- 
partment of Education, tells the Senate Committee that “it is not 
enough for government to refrain from legislation that would 
prohibit the existence of non-public schools,” but that govern- 
ment should refrain from creating a situation “in which it is 
impossible for Catholic children depending solely on the meager 
resources of their parents to obtain a Catholic education.” The 


full text of the letter follows: 


My dear Senator Thomas: 

I have been directed by the Administrative Committee of 
Bishops of the National Catholic Welfare Conference to express 
to you and to the Committee on Education and Labor their op- 
position in its present form to Senate Bill 1313, entitled “A Bull 
to strengthen the national defense and promote the general wel- 
fare through the appropriation of funds to assist the States and 
Territories in meeting financial emergencies in education and in 
reducing inequalities of educational opportunities.” The Bill 
envisages two situations, one of which is an emergency created 
by the national defense program, the other a condition that has 
existed for a long time and which has been a national educational 
problem for many years. The ultimate solution of this latter 
problem involves issues that are fundamental and which vitally 
— the administration and control of education in the United 

tes. 

In the first place, we are opposed to this Bill because it would 
introduce the principle of permanent federal aid to education in 
the name of national defense, thus using the present emergency 
as a means of accomplishing a purpose concerning which there 
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is a decided difference of opinion not only among educators but 
among enlightened Americans everywhere. There is no gain- 
saying the fact that flagrant inequalities of educational 

pr | do exist throughout the country. The question is how 
can the needs of backward areas be taken care of without yield- 
ing to the federal government a degree of control of American 
education that will eventually destroy that local autonomy which 
to date has kept our schools free. e fact that the present Bill 
disclaims any intent to vest control of education in the federal 
government does not dispel the fears of those of us who are con- 
cerned about the eventual domination of American education. by 
a federal bureaucracy. If federal grants-in-aid for education 
are to be made effective, there must be some degree of federal 
supervision of the manner in which they are allocated to local 
districts and the purposes for which they are expended. This 
is an issue which should be debated in the Congress on its own 
merits and should not be summarily disposed of in the sacred 
name of national defense. 

With regard to the educational emergency that has been 
created in certain areas in the country by our national effort to 
build our defenses, a survey made by the United States 
Office of Education for the War and Navy Departments which 
has been submitted to the Congress in response to Senate Res- 
olution 324 (76th Congress) yields a basis in fact upon which 
decisions can be made. It would seem to be entirely clear that 
where the federal government through its activities creates an 
educational emergency, it has an obligation to assist the local 
governments to meet this emergency. In doing this, however, 
legislation should be so framed as to safeguard in every possible 
way the fundamental rights of parents to direct the education of 
their children. It so happens that many Catholic citizens of the 
United States have moved into defense areas to contribute their 
share toward the national effort to preserve the American way of 
life. They are deeply convinced of the necessity of Catholic 
education, for they believe that the happiness and well-being of 
their children as well as the future of American democracy de- 
mand an education that is rooted and founded in religion. They 
would be doing a violence to their conscience were they to allow 
themselves to be content with a purely secular education for 
their boys and girls. 

Reports from various parts of the country show that the de- 
fense ees is imposing great burdens on Catholic education, 
particularly in certain localities. From Hattiesburg, Mississippi, 
we have word that the enrollment in Catholic schools has in- 
creased considerably. The Sacred Heart School must build addi- 
tional facilities immediately at a cost of $6,500.00. There is 
t need for classrooms, equipment, and teachers. 

North Carolina the school at Fayetteville is overcrowded. 
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Extra classrooms are needed. At Wilmington, Camp 

shipyards, and the government housing project have 

large increase. The schools are now overcrowded and a 

attendance is expeeted in September. 

from Virginia reveal that at Norfolk, Newport News, 

and ia the need for additional facilities is becoming very 

From Alabama word comes of a fifteen per cent increase of 

children in Mobile, Montgomery, and Birmingham and a forty 

= cent increase in Pensacola. In the latter place plans are 
ee for the erection of a central Catholic high school 

which would not be necessary were it not for the defense activi- 

ties at that point. 

These are just a very few exam of what is taking place in 
every part of the country and they are being brought to the 
attention of your Committee for the purpose of reminding you 
that Catholic schools as well as the schools supported by the 
State are feeling the pressure of increased populations in defense 
areas. People who, in response to the nation’s need, are forced to 
make new homes for themselves in places where educational 
facilities that accord with their conscience are not available 
should not be forced to yield their fundamental right to full 
religious freedom. 

For freedom of religion involves much more than the oppor- 
tunity of participating in public worship in a church of one’s 
choosing. If it means anything at all, it means that a citizen 
should enjoy the full freedom to live his religion and to enable 
his children to do likewise. For Catholics this means freedom to 
provide schools and means of education that accord with the 
dictates of their conscience. It is not enough for government to 
refrain from legislation that would prohibit the existence of non- 
public schools. There is a virtual prohibition of such existence 
when government makes it impossible for citizens to exercise 
their right of free choice in matters educational by ing, as 
the defense program does in many areas, a situation in which it 
is impossible for Catholic chil depending solely on the 
meager resources of their parents to obtain a Catholic education. 

May I quote for you and your Committee the language of the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Mississippi in the case of 
Chance et al. v. Mississippi State Textbook Rating and Purchas- 
ing et al., No. 34417: 

“The religion to which children of school age adhere is not sub- 
to control by the state; but the children themselves are sub- 
to its control. Np eye fulfill ite duty to the state 

rags ing a parochial school it is difficult to see why the state 
may not fulfill its duty to the pupil by encouraging it ‘by all 
suitable means.’ The state is under duty to ignore the child’s 
creed, but not its need. It cannot control what the child may 
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think, but it can and must do all it can to teach the child how to 
think. The state which allows the pupil to subscribe to any 
religious creed should not, because of his exercise of this right, 
proscribe him from benefits common to all,” 

We register then opposition to S. 1313 in its hoy form. To 
meet the present emergency a special Bill should be drawn up in 
which the allocation of funds should be made on the basis of 
children, the funds following the children into whatever schools 
they are enrolled, be it tax-supported or privately-supported. 
The issue of permanent federal aid for education to remedy the 
inequalities of educational opportunity now existing throughout 
the nation should be presented on its own in a separate bill so 
that there will be opportunity for full consideration and debate. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Grorce JOHNSON, 
Director, Department of Education, 


CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOLS AND CAMPS 


One hundred and thirteen Catholic universities, colleges and 
normal schools have announced that they will conduct summer 
sessions this year, according to information received by the De- 
partment of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

It is expected that the number will reach 120. Of the institu- 
tions that have made announcements, 17 offer courses only for 
members of religious Orders. 

Enrollment in Catholic summer schools for 1940, taken from 
the questionnaires received in the Department of Education 
Biennial Survey of Catholic Colleges and Schools, totaled 44,706 
students. A conservative estimate for this summer is 45,000 
students. | 

An Institute of Catholic Social Studies is planned by The 
Catholic University of America. Other new courses offered this 
year are Latin-American History; Federal Tax Accounting; Poli- 
tical philosophy; Spanish-American Relations; World Politics; 
Guidance and Workshop Courses; The Pan-Americas; Radio 
Production; Defense Programs for High School Teachers; A 
Study of Modern Youth Problems, and Economics of War. 

A list of the summer schools, with opening and closing dates, 
has been issued by the N.C.W.C. Department of Education. 

The Department has also prepared a list of sixty-two Catholic 
summer camps, distributed throughout seventeen states. This 
list contains the dates of the camps and the names and addresses 
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of the camp directors. Thirty-six of the camps are for boys and 
twenty-six are for girls. 

Free copies of the summer school and summer camp lists may 
be secured by writing to the Department of Education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


FAMILY LIFE CONFERENCE AT MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


Parents, social workers, educators and students from eleven 
mid-west colleges were among those who attended the ninth 
annual convention of the National Catholic Conference on 
Family Life at Marquette University, Milwaukee, last month. 

Addressing one of the sessions, the Rev. Dr. Edgar Schmiedeler, 
O.8.B., Director of the Family Life Bureau, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, said the school today is about to emphasize 
education for family living far beyond anything that has been 
attempted before. “This,” he said, “suggests an awakening, at 
long last, to the lengths to which we have gone in our American 
family life, yes, and the depths to which we have fallen.” 

Emphasizing the need of discipline in the home, he said: 

“Rearing a family is not a joy-ride, it is a job. It has its com- 
pensations, to be sure, but is far from being solely a pleasure. 
And here is the fundamental reason why so many American 
couples are not rearing normal families. They have been brought 
up on a pleasure philosophy of life; they have shirked hardship.” 

Dr. A. H. Clemens, of Fontbonne College, St. Louis, said both 
Catholic and non-Catholic observers agree that family life is 
decaying and that the decay must be arrested. 

The Rev. Francis J. Friedel, Dean of the University of Dayton 
and President of the American Catholic Sociological Society, 
urged that colleges institute a barrage of arguments based on 
scientific and social as well as moral grounds against birth con- 
trol, that they promote a positive program of encouraging mar- 
ried couples to have children, and that they institute courses of 
instruction in the care of babies. . 

The Very Rev. Raphael C. McCarthy, S.J., President of Mar- 
quette University, spoke on adolescent psychology at a supper © 
meeting of teachers, social workers and students. 

Prizes in the sixth annual essay contest conducted in Catholic 
schools and universities under the sponsorship of the National 
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Conference on Family Life were awarded at the convention. It 


schools took part. 
SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


A A “Catholic Supplement” to the standard Shaw “List of Books 
for College Libraries” will be published by the American Library 
Association the end of 1942, it is announced by the Catholic 
Library Association. The Catholic Library Association and the 
National Catholic Educational Association, at their recent meet- 
ings in New Orleans, passed resolutions approving the project. 
About 2,000 titles will be included in the list, which will be pub- 
lished in a separate volume by the publisher of the Shaw list. 
The “Catholic Supplement” is designed to counteract the de- 
ficiencies of the Shaw list which, it is said, is lacking in standard 
Catholic works and contains many books on the Index. Just as 
Shaw is used by accrediting agencies in evaluating the collections 
of college libraries, the “Catholic Supplement” will be an aid in 
evaluating the collections of Catholic college libraries. The list 
also is expected to serve as a buying guide for the librarian 
At the thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of History and Social Science Teachers, held in Phila- 
delphia, Dr. Richard J. Purcell, head of the department of his- 
tory at the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 
was elected president. The association. is composed of about 
1,000 teachers in secondary schools and teachers’ colleges and 
professors in the colleges and universities of the Middle States. 
Dr. Purcell, who has served in the various offices of this organiza- 
tion, is the first president from a Catholic institution. He holds 
academic degrees from the University of Minnesota and Yale 
University and a law degree from Georgetown University. Well 


known in Catholic colleges and historical circles, he has had close’ 


association with secular historical publications, to which he has 
contributed many articles. He is a member of the advisory 
board of Social Education, official journal of the National Council 


for Social Studies. . . . James E. Cummings, Assistant Director 


of the Department of Education, National Catholic Welfare 


Conference, was elected Vice-Chairman of the National Com- 


mittee on Education by Radio at its semi-annual meeting just 


held in Columbus, Ohio. The other officers are: Chairman, Dr, 
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Arthur G. Crane of Laramie, Wyo., President of the Rocky 
Mountain Radio Council; Secretary, Miss Ruth L. Goodnough, 
of New York. The National Committee on Education by Radio 
includes in its membership representatives of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities, National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, National University Extension Association, 
American Council on Education, National Education Association, 
Jesuit Educational Association, Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, National Council of State Superintendents 
and the National Catholic Educational Association. The Com- 
mittee adopted a program which includes: Work with defense 
authorities and Division of Cultural Relations and other govern- 
mental and private agencies to develop a program of radio activi- 
ties in connection with the defense program; development and 
counseling of cooperative radio councils; the stimulation of extra 
effort in the training of educators in broadcast production and in 
the uses of radio; investigation of the radio needs of the public 
and supplying those needs; following closely the radio regulation 
situation in Washington, and continuing to assist educational 
broadcasting stations. . . . More than 500 students, alumnae, 
faculty members and friends of Notre Dame College paid tribute 
to Mother Mary Evarista, president of the college since it was 
organized in 1922, on the golden anniversary of her Sisterhood 
last month, in Cleveland, Ohio. Mother Evarista, who has been 
Provincial Superior of the Cleveland Community since 1918, was 
also honored by Notre Dame Academy. The Notre Dame Com- 
munity will pay tribute to her on August 5,the day that will mark 
her fifty years in the Order. . .. The Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, 
superintendent of schools of the Diocese of Pittsburgh, was elected 
president of the Pennsylvania Catholic Education Association at 
the annual convention in Erie, Pa., the first week in May. Others 
elected were Brother Edward Dennis, La Salle College, Phila- 
delphia, vice-president; Daniel Egan, St. Francis College, 
Loretto, secretary; the Rev. Joseph I. Boyle, Villanova College, 
treasurer. Elected to the executive board were the Rev. 
Francis MeNelis, Altoona; the Rev. John Featherstone, Scranton; 
the Rev. Joseph Gorham, Philadelphia; the Rev. Harold Keller, 
Harrisburg; the Rev. Robert B. McDonald, Erie; the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John Bonner, Philadelphia, and the retiring president, the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. J. Wehrle, Erie, Pittsburgh was chosen as the 
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convention city for 1942. . . . The Rev. Dr. Geoffrey O’Connell, 
pastor of St. Elizabeth’s Church, Clarksdale, Miss., has been 
appointed superintendent of schools of the Diocese of Natchez, 
by the Most Rev. Richard O. Gerow, Bishop of Natchez. Father 
O’Connell received his doctorate in education from the Catholic 
University of America in 1937. He is the author of “Naturalism 
in American Education.” He has lectured at Catholic University 
and at the Summer School of Catholic Action at Cliff Haven, 
N. Y. A native of County Tipperary, Ireland, he studied at 
Mungret College, Limerick, and the Collegio Bringnole-Sale, 
Genoa, where he was ordained in 1924 for the Diocese of 
Natchez. . . . The eighteenth annual Knights of Columbus Sum- 
mer Schools of Boy Leadership training will open at Santa Clara 
University, Santa Clara, Calif., July 7, according to announce- 
ment made by the Supreme Council Boy Life Bureau of the 
Order. Succeeding sessions of one week each will be held at St. 
Ambrose College, Davenport, Ia.; Niagara University, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and Fordham University, New York City: The 
courses will be open to any Catholic man, 18 years of age or 
older, and will consist of five or six forty-five minute lectures 
each day on the fundamental philosophies and techniques of the 
leisure-time guidance of Catholic youth. Fifteen minutes will be 
allowed for discussion following each presentation. . . . Catholic 
schools in the Hawaiian Islands save taxpayers annually a total 
of $663,578, states the Catholic Herald, Honolulu, after an 
official survey. The survey reveals a total enrollment of 8,689 
pupils in the 19 parochial schools in the Islands. It is estimated 
that with the inclusion of capital expenditures, such as school 
buildings and equipment, Catholic schools save Hawaii more 
than $1,000,000. Although Catholics receive no subsidies for the 
maintenance of their schools, they contribute nearly 17 per cent 
in taxes to the support of public schools. Public school enroll- 
ment is placed at 92,104. Catholic school enrollment showed a 
gain of 380 students over last year’s figures, but the public school 
enrollment decreased. 
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Healthful Living, by Jesse F. Williams. New York: Macmillan, 
. viii + 600. Price, $1.60. 
‘and Health by Turner-Melchior-Curl. 
eath, 1941. Pp. 244. Price, 76 cents. 

y Turner- Melchior-Curl. Boston: D. C. Heath, 
1941. ott Price 76 cents. 

by Turner-Burton-Curl. Bos- 
‘6. Heath, 1 276. Price, 84 cents. 
Building ‘Healthy Bodies, mig Turner-Burton. Boston: D. C. 

Heath. Pp. 308, Price, 88 cents. 

Dr. Williams’ book is now in its third edition. The author 
always has taken a healthy pride in the truth that his text, skil- 
fully designed for senior high school abilities, “was one of the 
first textbooks in physiology to stress the functional side of the 
subject.” Structure is not neglected here in this revised edition; 
it was not neglected in any previous issue. Important features 
of this 1941 revision are evident. Practical topics are em- 
phasized. For example, exercise, food, care of teeth, eyes, etc., 
and breathing are treated from an anatomical aspect, first, as a 
preparation for the discussion of function. Interest and sim- 
plicity certainly do characterize the presentation of each topic. 
This is particularly noticeable in the way Dr. Williams adjusts 
physiology into a correlation with chemistry (Chap. 10), with 
biology (Chaps. 2 and 21), with social studies (Chaps. 23 and 
24). Excellent teaching equipment is provided through preview 
outlines, graphs, tables, exercises, experiments, and illustrations 
are here in abundance. The author’s purpose is never lost sight 
of: his wish to arouse high school students to an interest in the 
problems of attaining and maintaining healthful living in our 
modern world. 

Under the general title of “Health, Safety, Growth,’ D. C. 
Heath has issued a series of elementary and junior high school 
texts to stress continued training in health. For students this is 
a world of vital interest, with problems and information related 
to the child’s expanding interests and horizons. The array of 
fascinating texts should inspire teachers and pupils to develop 
a constructive attitude toward personal and community health. 
The illustrations are numerous and delightful. Sanity is the 
keynote of the entire series. 

8. Ranxin. 


Some Spanish-American Poets, translated by Alice Stone Black- 
well. Philadelphia: University of cnagiete Press. Pp. 
xli + 559. Price, $1.50. 

South America receives a healthy impetus from books like Miss 
Blackwell’s anthology, a volume in which the Spanish text and 
an admirable translation occupy parallel pages. No one will 
claim that the translator has made a mistake in her assertion: 
“Few persons in the United States have any idea how much 
really beautiful poetry has been produced in the republics to the 
south of us. Even to those who are familiar with European 
literature, the literature of the southern part of our own hemi- 
sphere is generally unknown as the dark side of the moon.” This 
compilation will help to erase a good deal of ignorance. All the 
moods and flights of lyric poetry are here, as well as the power 
or charm that brief narratives sustain in verse. Twenty-five 
poets of Mexico communicate their country’s art in literature; 
two of Nicaragua; three of Peru; eleven of Chile; eleven of 
Argentina; eight of Colombia; three of Venezuela; four of Uru- 
guay; two of Bolivia; one of Ecuador; two of Paraguay; two of 
Guatemala; one of Honduras; two of Costa Rica; one of Sal- 
vador; six of Cuba; two of Santo Domingo; two of Puerto Rico; 

of Panama. “If we want. to understand our neighbors to 
south of us, we ought to know something of their poetry.” 
anthology does contribute the 
prelude to respect. 


F. W. Bateson. The Macmillan Compaen 
Four volumes. | 
The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature was orig- 

inally intended to bring the bibliographies contained in The 

Cambridge History of English Literature up to date and to make 

them more clear. As it has developed, the Bibliography is a 

modern equivalent of the bibliographies in the History; but, 

whereas the earlier bibliographies were supplementary and dis- 
connected in character, these volumes form a complete work 
with its own arrangement, scope, style, and contributors. 
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The purpose of the Bibliography, as stated in the Preface, is 
“to record, as far as possible in chronological order, the authors, 
titles, and editions, with relevant critical matter; of all the writ- 
ings in book form (whether in English or Latin) that can still be 
said to possess some literary interest, by natives of what is now 
the British Empire, up to the year 1900.” The divisions into 
which the material falls are the Anglo-Saxon period (A.D. 
600-1100), the Middle English period (1100-1500), the Renais- 
sance to the Restoration (1500-1660), the Restoration ‘to the 
Romantic Revival (1660-1800), and the Nineteenth Century 
(1800-1900). Within these periods the works of poets, drama- 
tists, novelists, essayists, and critics have been fully listed. Other 
writers, such as historians, theologians, philosophers, scholars or 
scientists, have not been neglected, however; and no type of writ- 
ing has been omitted entirely. In fact, the Bibliography records 
newspapers and magazines more fully than does any previous 
publication of this kind. Important pieces of criticism and ex- 
position have been included also. In short, it attempts to give 
a complete picture of English literature from 600 to 1900. 

Two hundred scholars, some from England, some from the 
United States, have taken part in compiling the Bibliography. 
Each of them is an authority on the period of literature which 
he has helped to classify. While it is probably true that no one 
man will ever need all the information contained here, the com- 
pleted work, recording the writings of 16,000 authors over a 
period of 1,300 years as it does, will be of the greatest value as a 
guide to readers, students, scholars, critics, librarians, collectors, 
and booksellers. 

The material is arranged chronologically in the first three 
volumes since such an arrangement is more natural than an 
alphabetical listing would be. However, subjects, writers’ 
names, and ancnymous works are indexed alphabetically in the 
fourth volume, so that any desired information can be easily 
found. The publishers are to be congratulated upon the scholarly 
nature of the finished work and upon its orderly, convenient, and 


usable arrangement. 
Mary Ryan. 
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s Second Chance: Land, Work and Cooperation, 
Faas Boyle.. New York: Sheed and Ward. Pp. 177. 
The general theme of this book is one that has been heard with 
recurring frequency the past few years. That theme is essen- 
tially that political democracy without economic freedom is “the 
bunk.” The theme is developed very convincingly by the author 
who, throughout the volume, speaks for a land movement, for 
decentralization, and a cooperative form of living in counter- 
distinction to our present giant mechanistic, materialistic, mass- 
production way of life. 

Chapters that seem particularly crowded with excellent social 
thought are: “Towards a Philosophy of Work,” “Common Work 
and Culture,” and “Land versus Totalitarianism’”—all found in 
the first of the two sections of the volume. The second section 
of the book deals in large part with the cooperative work done 
in Nova Scotia—a story rather often told. The entire volume is 
very well written. 

The following few quotations may give some idea of the con- 
tent of the volume: 


“The machine to do slave work is here to stay. But craft 
work, which involves creative satisfactions, self-development and 
self-provisioning in the absence of other gainful occupation, 
should be here to stay, also. It must be restored to its right, 
dignified place.” 

“Massed industry has now produced its ultimate in contradic- 
tions: technica] plenty with an increased poverty through unem- 
ag ome Mass unemployment is the reef upon which unionism 

stranded.” 

“Commercialism broke down local culture. This resulted in 
the breakdown of human incentives locally and dammed up the 
talents of people. This is one of the great wastes attendant upon 
the so-called efficiency of big industry.” 

“Christianity has gone out to the barbarians in the past. It 
may be that Christianity will dig its trenches in the soil.” 

“Societies which have withdrawn from local bodies the initia- 
tives that are properly within the spheres of competence of local 
bodies are no longer democratic societies, no matter how zestfully 
they may cling to the franchise.” 


Hundreds of such statements in the book all help to make the 


point that “Democracy’s Second Chance” consists in great part 
in a return to the land, to small crafts, and to a right philosophy 
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of work. Indeed, there are so many such statements, and they 
are so pregnant with meaning, that it is easily deserving of a 


second and even third reading. 

Epear 0.8.B. 
Introduction to the Cooperative Movement, by Andrew J. 
Kress, New York: Harper and Brothers. Pp. 370. $3.00, 
This volume of readings on cooperation is another timely addi- 
tion to the rapidly mounting material on a growing movement. 
It covers the field of cooperation more extensively than any 
volume so far produced. It goes into the history of the move- 
ment. It deals with all types of cooperatives—consumers’, pro- 
ducers’, marketing, and credit. It shows the development of 

these various kinds in many countries of the world. 

Not only are @ great variety of sources drawn upon in the 
selection of the material included in the volume, but many addi- 
tional sources are indicated in its pages. Special bibliographies 
are found at six different points in the book. A directory of 
cooperative organizations, and statistical tables for various 
national cooperative organizations throughout the world give it 
additional value as a reference guide. 

Under the caption “Agricultural Cooperative Societies (Euro- 
pean),” the editor quotes at length from a document printed in 
1925. The Survey prepared by the Cooperation Service of the 
International Labor Office and issued under the title “Coopera- 
tive Action in Rural Life,” in 1939, might perhaps have been a 
better selection in this instance. Still, even the latter study, in 
view of the rapid march of events in Europe since 1939, is al- 
ready somewhat out of date. 

Dr. Kress’ volune should curve 
should prove particularly useful in the many courses on coopera- 
tives which are now speedily being added to school curricula. 

Scumiepeier, 0.8.B. 
The American Tradition, edited by Louis B. Wright and H. T. 

Swedenberg, Jr. New York: F. 8. Crofts and Company, 1941. 

Pp. xii and 674. 

With the end of the Spanish-American War, the United States 


became a recognized world power and entered an imperialistic 
period which left isolation a theory. With World War I, the 
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United States became the banker of European wars, and she still 
holds the promissory notes. She won the war and lost the peace. 
She fought to save democracy, and for a score of years has been 
trying to develop democracy and explain it to her people almost 
half of whom are uprooted from European soil within this or the 
past generation. These Americans by choice as well as the older 
Americans by foresight of birth are anxious (or should be) to 
learn more about America, its way of life, its democracy, its 
socialization and the direction whither it is progressing. They 
would better understand the United States for which they are 
soon to fight and know that democracy which they would pre- 
This the editors courageously face 

us, read what we like, swear at the government, vote against any 

candidate who offends us, and lead just about any sort of life we 

choose so long as we do not violate fundamental decencies and 
trespass on the rights of our neighbors. As the shadow of totali- 
tarianism has spread over the world, the area where such liberties 
prevail has steadily dwindled, until not even England remains a 
free country. It may come te pass that we, too, shall have to 
surrender these liberties in moments of crisis; but there is a 
difference between the surrender of liberties as a temporary 
expedient in an emergency and the deliberate adoption of a 
losophy of government which scorns personal’ liberty. 
essence of American democracy is respect for the rights of the 
individual, and that quality will remain dominant #0 _— 
are a free nation.” 


Of democracy mush is written, yet it aacossatnily escapes 
precise definition by interpreters who vary so greatly in their 
colorings and philosophies or even before and after elections. 
This volume of selections from American writings seeks to sug- 
gest qualities which have made for the greatness of the United 
States and seen in the composite “I Am an American” which, 
Yorktown: 

“He is an American who, leaving behind him all his ancient 
paciadoes and manners, receives new ones from the new mode of 

ife he has embraced, the new government he obeys, and the new 
rank he holds. He becomes an American by being received in 


the broad lap of our great alma mater. Here, individuals of all 
nations are melted into a new race of men, whose labors and 


posterity will one day cause great changes in the world. Amer- 
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ieans are the western pilgrims, who are carrying along with them 
the great mass of arts, sciences, vigor and industry which began 
long since in the East; they will finish the great circle.” 

To accomplish their purpose, the editors have wisely and com- 
prehensively selected essays, or excerpts, from men of various 
parts who write interestingly and knowingly of liberty, of the 
various freedoms, of education, of the American scene, and of 
personalities. The selected authors were, or are, liberals, at least 
in certain senses of that abused term. They represent men of 
different races, sections, and faiths. There, naturally, stand 
forth: Washington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, Joel Barlow, 
Thomas Paine, de Tocqueville on freedom of the press, Webster, 
Lincoln, Franklin, Emerson, Irving, Thoreau, Dana before the 
Mast, Mark Twain, Hawthorne, and Edward Everett Hale (as 
well as Edward Everett Dale who writes of the cow country). 
There are numerous lesser authors, in some cases lesser because 
they are contemporaries who write of the current era. 

Teachers will be especially interested in Hans Kohn’s 
“Aeademic Freedom,” Carl Becker’s “The Cornell Tradition,” 
and Sidney Hook’s “The Trojan Horse in American Education.” 
Free professors and free teachers are the bulwark of free educa- 
tion and free educational institutions. And freedom of Education, 
religion and the press guarantee all other freedoms, even freedom 
of nominations and elections. All is not lovely in these extracts. 
America’s faults are not neglected, nor should they be if the 
country is to be improved. The pupils of today should be taught 
America’s faults and virtues for they will be the voters of the 
coming years and presumably the parents of the soldiers of the 
coming generation’s war. 

Ricuarp J. PURCELL. 


Das Jahr des Herrn, Karl Heinrich Waggerl. Edited for college 
use by Jane F. Goodloe, Goucher College. Foreword by Paul 
G. Gleis, Catholic University of America. New York: F. 8. 
Crofts & Co. 

It is a striking fact that although the proportion of Catholics 
in German-speaking countries has always been very large, mod- 
ern German literature portraying German Catholic life has 
rarely, if ever before, been offered to American college students. 
Therefore, Waggerl’s book picturing life in an Austrian village 


foreword by Professor Gleis, it will be a boon to Catholic teachers 
and fill a long felt want. 

But the book has much more than this to recommend it, for the 
young hero, David, the village waif who ekes out a living by 
picking up odd jobs, acting as server at the altar and factotum to 
the parish priest, is as engaging a little figure as ever graced a 
tale. With his amusing ideas and innocent escapades, he will 
easily captivate American students who invariably respond to the 
appeal of humor. 

The author has the happy faculty of endowing his characters 
with personality and allowing them to speak and act for them- 
selves—an evidence of high creative ability—so that the reader 
feels that he is associating with living persons: with the kindly 
peasant priest, with his sanctimonious, “superior” assistant, with 
Agnes, the pastor’s small niece who, “in spite of her name, is more 
cat-like than lamb-like,” with the good Bishop who befriends 
David at his confirmation, with David’s pretty young mother 
who finds a way of returning to her responsibilities, and with 
many others, good and bad, who move so convincingly through 
the pages. Then, too, the author understands the skillful use of 
the “stream of consciousness” method, the indirect statement, 
quotation, question and the subjunctive mode, with the result 
that the reader sees through the eyes of others: 


“Now and then the Bishop turns towards the con tion and 
sings; his voice is not beautiful, but it has a fatherly sound and 
trembles a little with goodness and kindness . . . David gazes 
up at him with such rapt attention that he almost lets the coals 
go out in the censer. He steals a quick, calculating glance behind 
him at the group of sponsors, but there isn’t a single extra one. 
Nevertheless, he has perfect confidence in the Bishop and it would 
not ol ips him if he were to do something perfectly marvelous. 
As likely as not he would walk over to one of the statues of the 
saints and exchange a few confidential words with him. ‘Brother 
Ambrose,’ he would probably say, ‘look, here is David with no 
sign of a sponsor; please do me the favor of stepping down a 


moment,’ ” 
As the title and ingenious device on the cover suggest, the 


church year, closely bound up with the year of nature, plays an 
important part in the story. But even then the author does not 
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will come as a delightful surprise. Skillfully abridged, sym- 
pathetically edited, with excellent notes, and enriched with a 
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make religion the subject of discussion, nor does he use it to point 
a moral, but shows it, rather, to be what it really is, the natural 
element in which these people live. 

The language is not too difficult for students in the third and 
fourth semester of their study of German. Their work will be 
greatly facilitated by the vocabulary and notes which explain the 
use of unusual words and idioms. 

Certainly teachers of German owe a debt of gratitude to the 
editor for having added this enchanting story to her series of 
modern German texts,* all books of solid literary value, all show- 
ing a constructive, conservative attitude, the vital things of life: 
home, country and religion. 


Department of German, 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland. 
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